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LITERATURE. 
BASQUE LEGENDS. 


Basque Legends. Collected, chiefly in the 
Labourd, by the Rev. Wentworth Webster. 
With an Essay on the Basque Language, 
by M. Julien Vinson. (London: Griffith 
& Farran, 1877.) 

Légendes et Récits Populaires du Pays 
Basque. Par M. Cerquand. Parts I.-II. 
(Paris: Léon Ribaut, 1875-6.) 


Axsout the language and literature of the 
Basques trustworthy information has never 
been over-abundant. But about their po- 
pular tales scarcely any has until quite 
recently been vouchsafed. We onght, 
therefore, to be grateful to Mr. Webster 
and to M. Cerquand for the conscientious 
works on the subject now before us. What 
they have made known will serve as a fair 
sample of the Basque contribution to com- 
parative “storiology.” As M. Cerquand 
has given the Basque texts as well as French 
translations, his work will be the more 
valuable of the two to linguistic students, 
but on our side of the Channel Mr. Web- 
ster’s is likely to be far the more widely 
read. 

There is very little in these Basque stories 
which is specially characteristic, except the 
names of the supernatural beings who figure 
in them. It is quite impossible for even the 
most imaginative reader to construct out of 
them the faintest picture of Basque life as 
distinguished from that led by ordinary 
Spanish or French, or even German or 
Italian, peasants. Nor can they serve to 
convey any idea of the peculiarities of 
Basque thought or feeling. Their moral 
and physical views are utterly destitute of 
“local colour.” Nor do these stories differ 
in aught but their supernatural nomencla- 
ture from the tales current in almost all 
parts of Europe. Among this non-Aryan 
people just the same stories circulate as are 
familiar to the Aryan Europeans. We find 
no new tales of any length, nothing of im- 
portance which has not been repeated un- 
numbered times by German, Scandinavian, 
and Slavonic lips. 

As with the Hungariaus, so is it with the 
Basques. Speaking a tongue alien to the 
Aryan family of speech, they tell stories 
which have been described as forming “ part 
of the heirloom of the Aryan race.’ This 
fact seems more favourable to the hypothesis 
that the European folk-tales have been bor- 
rowed than to that which supposes that 
they have been independently evolved from 
Unless, indeed, the sup- 
porters of the independent evolution hypo- 





thesis are prepared to suppose that the 
stories of Europe, the Basque and Magyar 
specimens being included, have been inde- 
pendently evolved from mythological germs 
common to the human race before there was 
any difference between Aryans and non- 
Aryans. The other explanation of the like- 
ness between the Basque and the rest of the 
European folk-tales seems at least simpler. 
If Spaniards and Frenchmen borrowed their 
folk-tales (of any length) from the East, of 
course the Basques were likely to do the 
same. 

There is not a single story of any length 
in the collections now before us for which 
either Prof. Liebrecht or Dr. Kohler would be 
unable to quote close parallels from all parts 
of Europe. Mr. Webster has been partly 
conscious of this, and out of 218 pp. 82 
are devoted to “Tales Like the Keltic,”’ 
and 33 more to ‘Fairy Stories, derived di- 
rectly from the French.” But if he had 
more often consulted what Germans have 
written about popular tales, he would have 
seen that the Tales of the West High- 
lands, and other similar stories from 
Scotland, Ireland, and Brittany, are not 
peculiar to Kelts, but are spread all 
over Europe. Only once (p. 2) does he 
refer to a German book, so we may infer 
that the special source of information on 
folk-tales has not been used by him. And 
never does he allude to any serious book 
on Slavonic mythology except M. Chodzko’s. 
Now, it is too much to expect that all com- 
parative mythologists should be acquainted 
with Slavonic tongues, and it seems to be 
even too much to expect that they should 
be conscious of what has been done in the 
way of translations from the Slavonic. But 
unless a critic has studied what Germany 
has taught, his opinions on the mytho- 
logy of popular tales are apt to seem less 
valuable to others than to himself. He 
may be invaluable as a local collector, or as 
an editor or translator of what others have 
gathered. But he will act wisely if he keeps 
in reserve his ideas about the origin or the 
meaning of the stories he introduces to the 
world. 

M. Cerquand observes a pleasing mode- 
ration in favouring us with his ideas about 
the solar myth. But they obtrude them- 
selves provokingly now and then. Thus, in 
speaking (i. 34) of a being of the Ogre or 
Troll type, who not unnaturally walks fast 
by day and sleeps by night in caverns, he 


asks: “‘ A-t-il été, 4 une certaine époque de’ 


son développement, un Soleil ? C’est ce qu’on 
ne peut dire encore.” Under the circum. 
stances, the question was not worth putting, 
even in a foot-note. It is true that, speak- 
ing of so common (in fairy-land) an action 
as the combing of hair with a golden comb, 
he admits that: “Il ne faudrait pas 
conclure que l’acte de se peigner les 
cheveux est charactéristique de l’aurore.”’ 
But, commencing with the assumption 
that the golden comb is a _ sunbeam, 
he goes on to say that if one accepts the 
hypothesis, *‘ sans doute hazardée,” that the 
Lamignac or Basque fairies are sunbeams, 
then their possession of treasures and white 
bread is “explained with perfect facility ”’ 
(ii. 54). But it is in Mr. Webster's pages 
that the solar myth assumes its wildest 





form. Had he wished to throw extra dis- 
credit on an instrument which is now some- 
what out of favour—though it has done, and 
is certain to do, in capable hands, signal 
service—he could not have done so more 
effectually than by such a flight of fancy as 
the following. In one of the Cinderella 
stories, it seems, the story-teller represented 
the bride and bridegroom as dressing each 
other on the wedding day. “Could any- 
thing,” asks Mr. Webster,“ tell more quaintly 
of the marriage of the sun anddawn? The 
sun decking the morning clouds with his 
light and beauty, and they again robing him 
in their soft and tender colouring” (p. xii.). 
In another place (p. 2), while speaking of 
the Cyclops myth, Mr. Webster must needs 
suggest, not only that the monster’s single 
eye is that of the setting sun, but that “ the 
red-hot stake is the ruddy mountain peak, 
or the tall fir-trunk, seen against the 
western horizon, and illumined by’ his 
descending rays.” 
speaking of those heroic fools who are not, 
as he supposes them to be, by any means 
peculiar to the Basques, he enquires: “ Can 
it be that the power which put out the sun’s 
fiery eye was looked upon as a beneficent 
being in a burning tropic land, while, as the 
legend travelled northward, the act seemed 
more like that of madness, or of senseless 
stupidity ?’’ If anyone admires this sort of 
interpretation, he will find at p. 130 a speci- 
men of it which covers more than a page, a 
“suggested explanation ”’ of an example of 
“what may be called atmospherical, or cli- 
matological, myths.” 

But we will dwell no longer on what 
seems to us the one drawback to Mr. 
Webster’s book. We would not have al- 
Iuded to it at all, so grateful do we feel for 
what he has done aright, were it not neces- 
sary to take every opportunity of warning 
collectors of local tales against attempting 
to explain them, unless they have fitted 
themselves by special study for that arduous 
task. Much better is it to keep to facts 
than to venture on fancies. All the trust- 
worthy information which can be given 
about the-mythological dramatis personae of 
the Basque tales will be gratefully received 
by specialists, who can explain them more or 
less for themselves, but who never before 
had any number of genuine Basque tales te 
work upon. We have already said that the 
stories, or at least the longer ones, have 
nothing new about them so far as their 
incidents are concerned. But their super- 
natural agents are interesting. The Ogre or 
Troll is represented by the “‘ Basa Jaun ” or 
“Wild Man,” and the Ogress by the “ Basa 
Andre” or ‘Wild Woman,” the latter 
greatly resembling the Russian Baba Yaga. 
Closely allied with the fairies of Western 
Europe, the Italian fate, the Slavonic Rusal- 
kas and Vilas, are the Lamignac or Lamijiak. 
The etymology of the name seems to be un- 
certain, M. Cerquand protesting (i. 35) 
against the idea that they are descended 
from Latin Lamias. From those evil beings, 
indeed, they differ widely. A‘ the same 
time, it may be worth while pointing out te 
him that they in many points resemble the 
Lithuanian Laumes—for whose name, also, 
no satisfactory explanation scems ever to 
have been given. While dealing with ety- 
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mologies we may remark that Mr. Webster 
accepts as certain the very dubious deriva- 
tion of our “Jingo” from the Basque word for 
God. Of that word M. Cerquand says :— 
“Tes basquisants les plus instruits acceptent 
encore l’étymologie proposée par l’Abbé Darrigol 
(Dissert. sur la langue basque, p. 25, sq.), Jaincoa 
pour gaincoa, celui den haut, ou en suivant la 
prononciation espagnole: Jaongoicoa ou Jabe-on- 
goicoa: le bon maitre d’en haut.” 

On the other hand M. Vinson in his valu- 
able “‘ Essay on the Basque Language,” ap- 
pended to Mr. Webster’s book, says :— 
‘‘ Prince L.-L. Bonaparte has discovered that 
in the Basque dialect of Roncal the moon is 
called ‘Goicoa;’ Jaungoicoa is the word for 
‘God’ in Basque, and would mean ‘the Lord 
Moon,’ or rather ‘Our Lord the Moon.’” 
Who shall decide when basquisants disagree ? 
Of matters which are novel in the Basque 
tales, the following may be noted. From 
M. Cerquand we gather that the Basques 
. imagine that supernatural beings appear to 
fasting persons more readily than to others. 
When the Basa Jaun appears to the fasting 
man in the story of ‘‘ Le Chandelier de Saint- 
Sauveur”’ (i. 22), the man mechanically 
chews the four seeds which he finds in his 
hair while scratching his head to stimulate 
his wits. Whereupon the demon disappears. 
Thenceforth the man never left his house 
without having previously eaten. This ex- 
plains a novel incident in the otherwise 
familiar story (Webster, p. 109) of the en- 
chanted princess who tries in vain to wake 
her sleeping lover. Finding she cannot do 
so, she cries: ‘‘ He has eaten something; tell 
him that [ will return, but tell, tell him, I 
beg you, to eat nothing.” In ordinary 
versions of the tale the hero is sent to sleep 
by a malicious magician, but in the Basque 
story the mere act of eating appears to pro- 
duce upon him an effect not altogether un- 
known among ourselves, Another strange 
idea is that of the Basques that no work ought 
to be done by night, out of doors, for pay. One 
evening, it seems, a young girl was tempted 
by the promise of five sus to go out for a 
rake which had been left in a barn. She 
brought it back, but was carried up in the 
air by an invisible hand, and left dead at a 
chapel door (Cerquand, i.29). In historical 
legends the Basques do not seem to be rich, 
but Roland retains among them his historic 
character, and in the savage men or demons 
called Mairiac (ii.52), whom he chases it 
is easy to recognise the Moors. A legend 
about a dragon which was destroyed by 
means of a hide filled with gunpowder is 
striking, as is also the tale of ‘‘ The Serpent 
of Isabit”” (Webster, p. 21). But, as regards 
the latter, we may confess to being some- 
what sceptical. It reads like a literary, not 
a “popular,” production, especially as Mr. 
Webster does not vouch for it asa “ folk- 
tale,’ but merely says:—‘* We give the 
outlines of it from memory, as we heard 


and read it at Bagnéres de Bigorre.” Re- 
mark the word we have italicised. These 


literary legends are the bugbear of scientific 
‘* storiologists.” An interesting Basque 
legend is told by M. Cerquand (ii. 34), 
who compares it with the Orpheus and 
Kurydice myth. A girl is recovered from 
the hands of a Basa Jaun who had abducted 
her. But, following his directions, she turns 





round and looks back before reaching home. 
Whereupon she immediately falls down dead. 
But this may be merely due to a recollection 
of the fate of Lot’s wife. A remarkable 
Lamignac story is that in ii. 48, which tells 
how certain peasants once found their harrow 
stopped. On examination, a number of tiny 
babes were found under it. These were 
Lamignac children, sent from the under- 
ground world by their supernatural parents, 
who wanted their race to be gradually spread 
across the face of the earth, and to gain 
thereon knowledge and repute. Worthy of 
remark, also, is Mr. Webster’s statement 
(p. 53) that “ Basque Lamifak always say 
exactly the contrary to what they mean ”’— 
suffer, in fact, from chronic aphasia. Of 
real value, if the facts are correctly stated, 
is his note to page 70, with regard to a 
story of a man who tries to imitate a witch, 
but makes a blunder in the spell he uses, 
saying, ‘Over the clouds and under the 
hedges,” instead of “ Under the clouds and 
over the hedges,” whereby he comes to 
grief. Here, if the statement be founded 
on fact and not on a mere guess, we get one 
of the linguistic tests for tracing a story 
which are so valuable, but so rare, of the 
nature of the vair and verre confusion in 
the Cinderella’s Slipper story. 

“The blunder,” says Mr. Webster, “ is confound- 
ing dessus, ‘over,’ and dessous, ‘under.’ This 
shows that the tale is originally French, or, at 
least the witch’s part of it; for this punning 
mistake could not be made in Basque. The two 
words are not in the least similar in sound. 
Gatietik and Azpetik are the words here used.” 

The Basque folk-tales, says M. Cerquand, 
are fast dying out. They cannot hold their 
own against the “stories from beyond the 
seas” told in cabarets by “ Americans ’’— 
that is to say, by Basques who return from 
America after a score of years spent there, 
and who dazzle their hearers by tales of 
gold and gems, of tropical fruits, vegetables, 
and maidens, and of the primeval forest or 
of the boundless prairie—‘‘Devant ces 
tableaux séduisants, les simples récits du 
foyer n’osent plus se produire.” All the 
more honour and gratitude, then, is due to 
M. Cerquand and to Mr. Webster for having 
gleaned the field before the harvest has 
entirely disappeared. 

W. R. S. Ratston. 








Fénelon: a Biographical Sketch. 
Author of the “ Life of Bossnet.” 
don: Rivingtons, 1876.) 

FENELON is a much better subject for bio- 

graphy than his patron, who became his 

persecutor; his personality is interesting 
and attractive, and does not distress us like 

Bossuet’s by the grim inward emptiness 

which is all we find at the heart of a career 

of earnest, splendid, and, on the whole, 
beneficent activity. Fénelon was less suc- 
cessful than Bossuet, but he makes us feel, 
as Bossuet does not, that he was greator 
and better than his success. When we try to 
penetrate him we find sweetness and clear- 
ness instead of emptiness; it is a more 
difficult question how far we find reality or 
depth. If we had to choose between the 
very irreverent appreciation of Saint-Simon 
and the reverent appreciation of our author, 


By the 
(Lon- 





there is no doubt we ought to choose the 
latter, and it is easier to show cause for 
adopting a middle view than to put sucha 
view in a definite and tenable shape. It is a 
curious proof how impalpable the essence of 
Fénelon’s doctrine ‘is that such a writer as 
Canon Carter should think it a relevant cri- 
ticism that he does not hold the sound doc- 
trine of the validity of natural instincts, 
subsequently vindicated by Bishop Butler. 

One great difficulty is that one does not 
know in what sense or in what proportion it 
was Fénelon’s vocation to be saintly or 
courtly. As a general rule these vocations 
practically exclude each other; the pccu- 
liarity about Fénelon is that he struck 
everybody by his fitness for both. The 
question whether he was ambitious is really 
like the question whether Cromwell was 
ambitious. As Cromwell said, ‘‘ one never 
rises so high as when one does not know 
where one is going.” Both pursued a road 
which carried them far with an implicit 
prudence which was not confused by prema- 
ture anticipations of the later stages ; both 
suggest the question whether they did not 
mean to have greatness thrust upon them. 
It is a common experience that many people 
at bottom mean to do imprudent things 
which they sincerely repudiate any wish to 
do. Another point of resemblance to Crom- 
well is that the mysticism of both tended 
increasingly to come round to the practical 
conclusions of disinterested secular common 
sense. 

Fénelon was certainly a transcendentalist ; 
but when we come to the elements of his 
transcendentalism, to the views which ap- 
pear in his teaching in a transcendental 
form, the contrast between his courtliness 
and his saintliness tends to disappear. 
Doing what has to de done, and taking 
things easy, are commonplace objects enough, 
and they are generally pursued in a common- 
place spirit by commonplace means. But 
commonplace means are apt to be insuf- 
ficient for a high-bred, accomplished, sensi- 
tive man, whose heart is set upon these 
simple goods: he has to find transcendental 
motives for an impersonal life of uncalculating 
but not unregulated activity. These tran- 
scendental motives Fénelon found in Chris- 
tianity. Instead of seeking strength in the 
‘higher self” or the “ Zeitgeist,” he ap- 
pealed to an older and more venerable con- 
ception, known still by a more familiar and 
more sacred name; but those who turn to 
the new conceptions and utter the new 
names may seem, after all, to use them in 
his spirit. We make little doubt that he 
had attained in practice the habitual] in- 
curiousness about his personal salvation 
which Rome, at the instance of the French 
Court, pronounced unattaixable in this life to 
an orthodox Roman Catholic; and when 
Bossuet denounoed him as the founder of a 
new religiou, we are not sure that his lan- 
guage, though exaggeration, is not an ex- 
aggeration rather than a calumny. The 
posthumous popularity of the “religion of 
Fénelon” among French secular writers 
rather suggests that he had taken the 
first step of the “ Earthward Pilgrim- 
age” while treading on the clouds. In the 
later stages of the controversy on Quiet- 
ism (dating from the appeal to Rome 
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at latest), Fénelon behaved beautifully, and 
Bossuet behaved badly ; he fell into all the 
faults of temper and judgment to which an 
imperious man is exposed when he is grow- 
ing old. The author shows this forcibly and 
fairly, and does not insist more than enough 
on the humiliation of the Papal Court in 
having to decide the question on what were 
supposed to be its merits, instead of finding 
some decorous way to shelter the disputant 
whose bearing the Pope reasonably preferred 
by putting a stop to the whole discussion. 
As to the commencement of the dispute, the 
responsibility is more equally divided. Mdme. 
Guyon was an uninstructed, flighty, and 
quite untrustworthy person, but she was as 
sincere as she knew how to be, and had a 
great fascination for many fair souls, in- 
cluding some who were half-inclined to 
despise her, like Fénelon. He thought she 
was being harshly treated ; he disliked being 
forced to follow Bossuet’s lead in a matter 
in which he had found Bossuet dependent 
upon him for information. When the di- 
vergence had once begun he widened it by 
his bland tenacity ; he formulated his posi- 
tion very carefully, very plausibly, perhaps 
not quite consistently ; and having done this 
he expressed himself as quite willing tocorrect 
himself just so far as he should be shown to 
be wrong by fair argument to his own 
satisfaction. When a clever, even-tempered 
man takes up this position he is really giving 
notice of his intention to take his own way. 
The advisers whom he invites are not pre- 
pared to gain an argumentative victory over 
him ; they tell him that they have nothing 
to say against him, and do not answer 
the question, which he does not ask, what 
they would do in his place. It is really not 
surprising that the clique who were jealous 
of Fénelon should have persuaded them- 
selves that he was going to be as troublesome 
as the Jansenists. Though nothing could 
be farther from the spirit of Jansenist 
chicane than the frank, admirable cheerful- 
ness with which Fénelon received, at last, 
the condemnation which everybody at 


_ Rome had foreseen from the first, it is re- 


markable that, while submitting himself, and 
dissuading others from writing in his de- 
fence, he still declined anything like a re- 
tractation. He had been condemned; it 
was his duty to believe he had been wrong, 
but he would not say he had changed his 
mind. Apart from this stiffness in opinion, 
the narrative suggests another question, 
which is perhaps an anachronism—why did 
not Fénelon, when he found that his views 
excited alarm at Court, resign his appoint- 
ment there, and retire of his own accord to 
Cambray ? 

Télemaque was as great an imprudence 
politically as the Mazimes des Saints theo- 
logically : the imprudence was only less be- 
cause it was less deliberate; but Fénelon’s 
surprise at having given offence was, if 
possible, more unintelligible. It was at once 
needless and useless for him to assert that 
the rambling, flowery prose epic he had 
written for the amusement and instruction 
of his pupil was not intended as a veiled 
attack on ‘his Majesty’s Government.” Tt 
was not the less clear that the writer must 
think that the whole system of Louis’s later 
government, which prelates like Bossuet 





thought necessary even where it was not 
admirable, was nothing better than de- 
plorable. 

The exquisite dignity and patience, free 
from querulousness, free, too, from insensi- 
bility, with which Fénelon bore the harsh in- 
terruption of his rapid rise makes it easy for 
us to share his contemporaries’ estimate of 
the weight of the cross that was so admir- 
ably borne. Except in France in the seven- 
teenth century, Fénelon’s success as an arch- 
bishop would have seemed a sufficient success 
for a life; and it is doubtful whether a man 
who was too humane and valued his peace 
of mind too much to keep his servants in 
good order lost much by missing his chance 
of a position between Fleury’s and Mazarin’s 
which he would have tried to use in the 
spirit of Colbert. 

However this may be, the picture of 
Fénelon in beneficent and contented retire- 
ment, honoured among his own people and 
living without a care except for his semi- 
narists and his nephew Fanfan, is one of the 
best and most attractive parts of the book. 
Equally good is the sketch of the way in 
which he gradually won a hold upon the 
wilful Duke of Burgundy, whose moodiness, 
thanks to him, developed into nothing worse 
than shy impracticable piety, which Fénelon 
did what he could from a distance to 
humanise and utilise. Nor must we omit 
the admirable letter to Mdme. Maintenon, 
which is obviously right in its penetrating 
and deferential analysis of her character, and 
yet scarcely contains anything in common 
with the ordinary portraits of her. This 
specimen of Fénelon’s psychological skill 
makes us hope that in the edition of his 
spiritual letters which the author is prepar- 
ing the epithet “‘ spiritual” will be construed 
in the widest possible sense. 

G. A. Smcox. 








A History of Crime in England, illustrating 
the Changes of the Laws wn the Progress of 
Civilisation. Vol. II. By Luke Owen 
Pike, M.A. (London: Smith, Elder & 
Co., 1876.) 


WE must confess to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment on reading this book. Mr. Pike’s 
learning and industry are very great, and he 
has chosen a very interesting subject upon 
which to write. He has devoted great 
labour and great pains to his task, but yet, 
when we come to read it, the result is un- 
satisfactory. We feel that, with the labour 
expended and the materials collected, a 
much more valuable book might have been 
written. 

We think that Mr. Pike, in speaking of 
the relapse towards barbarism under the 
Tudors in the severity of the execution of 
the laws, rather underrates the difficulties 
in which the Tudor princes were placed. 
With no standing army, with no police, with 
only the Statute of Winchester on which to 
rely for the preservation of law and order, 
any offence against public peace was then a 
most heinovs crime ; a forcible entry might 
soon become a riot, a riot a rebellion. The 
first two Tudors, it has been well said, lived 
in a state of “ suspended insurrection,” and 
the punishments which they meted out to 
breakers of the public peace were due more 





to terror of what might be the consequences 
to themselves than to a relapse into bar- 
barism. To the minds of Henry’s judges 
the offence of Lord Dacre of the south, 
though to us it seems only poaching with 
violence, was a crime of very heinous dye. 
A powerful nobleman, assembling his servants 
and friends to set the law at defiance, and 
prepared to resist, if necessary, by force any 
opposition—this was, in the days when a 
body of peasants could march from Cornwall 
to Blackheath, something that must be put 
down at all hazards. Government may have 
been right or wrong in holding that cruel 
sentences were necessary to check crime, 
but they held most strongly, as many per- 
sons do at the present day, that the object 
of punishment is not the reformation of the 
offender, but “the terror of all others in the 
like case offending ;” and therefore it was 
that the laws were so rigidly enforced. In 
no case do we see this more than in the 
laws for the treatment of the poor. Poverty 
was then in the eyes of the lawacrime. A 
man need not be a beggar if he would only 
work ; and therefore it was the duty of the 
State by every mode in its power to compel 
him to work. If the penalties already in 
force were not enough, recourse must be 
had to harsher punishments; if whipping 
did not deter, resort must be had to brand- 
ing ‘and boring the ear; if the treatment 
of a vagabond was not harsh enough, the 
treatment of a slave must be tried. 
And at that critical period in our history, 
when rebellion was a very present fear of 
our statesmen, when invasion was not only 
an idea as now, but a very probable contin- 
gency, it was necessary for the interests of 
the State that the number of “sturdy vaga- 
bonds” who would rejoice at a rebellion, 
and who in an invasion would be a source 
of weakness, should be reduced to the 
lowest possible limits. England stood alone. 
Scotland was always ready and willing to 
attack her or to unite with any Continental 
Power that might do so; and it was of vital 
importance to England to have as many of her 
subjects loyal, trustworthy men as possible. 
The statesmen of those days did not regard 
individual suffering, they only looked at the 
interests of the State. It was not barbarism 
so much as self-preservation that actuated 
them ; and we who enjoy the results of what 
they did can hardly say they were wrong, 
or treat their conduct, as Mr. Pike would 
have us treat it, as a relapse into barbarism. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Pike in his 
remarks as to the tone of the judges towards 
prisoners. Of course it is not to be won- 
dered at that men whose tenure of office 
depended upon the will of the Crown 
should strive with all their power to please 
the Crown and to keep their places. It is 
clear that they very frequently decided 
against the prisoners when they should 
have decided in their favour, but the 
judges were only human, That they 
gloated “over the misfortunes of the ac- 
cused to give as much pain as possible 
before judgment was pronounced, and to 
mouth out a sentence with bloodthirsty 
exultation,” is a statement that does not 
seem to us to be borne out by the facts, and 
is a statement more worthy of Lord Macau- 
lay’s fancied description of Jeffreys than of 
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an historian describing the judges of the 
land for two centuries. 

Neither can we agree with his statement 
as to Laud, that “ he and his coadjutors in the 
Courts of High Commissionand Star Chamber 
ereated, apparently without effort, the mate- 
rials for a complete judicial jest-book.” That 
Land was cruel and, to our ideas, somewhat 
coarse in some of his observations may be 
true, but that the distinguished persons who 
sat in the Courts of Star Chamber and High 
Commission spent their time in cracking 
jokes with the prisoners to aggravate their 
sufferings is, we venture to assert, not an 
accurate statement. Bad as some of their 
jadgments were, cruel as were some of the 
punishments they inflicted, they should not 
be held up to execration for gloating over 
the sufferings and jesting with the feelings 
of the unfortunate prisoners, unless upon 
some stronger evidence than Mr. Pike has 
produced. 

We regret to see in what professes to be 
a History, and, we presume, a book|for stu- 
dents, statements that are not historically 
accurate and which do not add to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. For example, 
speaking of the Act of William III., by which 
jadges hold their appointments during good 
behaviour, Mr. Pike says: “This arrange- 
ment was beneficial in many ways. It severed 
the long chain of descent by which an Eng- 
lish judge had been held in the position of a 
deputy appointed to do an inferior service for 
a warrior chief.” What Mr. Pike means we 
do not quite see. We have yet to learn which 
of our kings since the Tudors can be correctly 
termed a warrior chief, or that the great 
judicial posts of the realm were an inferior 
service. So far was this from being the 
case that James I. desired to do this inferior 
service himself. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Pike 
into the social part of his work, and his 
discussion as to the causes and tenden- 
eies of modern crime. It is a pity that 
Mr. Pike has not separated these reflections 
from his history, and confined his history 
more to facts than to reflections. He has 
taken up a great subject, and a most in- 
teresting one, and has brought together a 
mass of information and facts that to the 
majority of persons were either wholly or 
comparatively unknown, but he has not 
written a history of crime so much as his- 
torical reflections on crime, and we close his 
book with a feeling that is best expressed in 
his own words :—“ It is much to be regretted 
that the task of writing a history of crime 
has not in the nineteenth century fallen into 
the hands of a nineteenth-century Fielding.” 

J. W. Wituis Bunp. 








Handboo': !; ihe Environs of London, Alpha- 
beticaliy Arranged. By James Thorne, 
PS.A. 1a Two Parts. (London: John 
Murray, 1876.) 


Ir is nearly thirty years since Mr. Murray 
first advertised as in preparation a handbook 
to the environs of London by (the late) 
Peter Cunningham, but the book never ap- 
peared, and the want of the “forties” has 
continued to be a want in the “ seventies.” 
At length the void is filled by Mr. Thorne, 
whose pleasant Iambles by Rivers has de- 





lighted so many readers. One of the earliest 
works upon the subject was the useful 
London and its Environs, published by 
Dodsley in 1761, but the two books that 
have held their position best in public es- 
teem are Lysons’ Environs and The Ambu- 
lator. Mr. Thorne writes of the latter: “ It 
was as meagre as Lysons was diffuse, and as 
negligent and inexact as he was careful and 
accurate.” It was first published in 1774, 
and reached a twelfth edition in 1820. Since 
then this rich field has been strangely neg- 
lected ; and how rich in interest the subject 
is may be seen at once by a cursory glance 
over the pages of the book before us. Re- 
mains of royal residences will be found on 
all sides of London ; those of the monasteries 
and nunneries are to be sought for in the 
choicest of situations; and the holy and 
medicinal wells to which pilgrimages were 
made for the sake of religion or health still 
retain their names if not their virtues. 
There are few of the villages and towns in 
the environs that: have not had some distin- 
guished inhabitants. Horton, Harefield, and 
Chalfont St. Giles can all three boast of that 
true Londoner Milton. At the first two places 
our great poet spent his early years, when the 
bent of his genius led him to treat of such 
themes as Comus, L’ Allegro, and Il Penseroso ; 
at Horton, in his father’s house, and at 
Harefield, as a valued guest of the Countess 
of Derby. To Chalfont he retired while the 
Plague was raging in London, and there he 
finished Paradise Lost and planned Paradise 
Regained. ‘The last accents flow’d from 
Cowley’s tongue” at Chertsey. Dirty 
Deptford claims the gentle Evelyn, who 
let his house first to the great sailor 
Benbow, and then to Peter the Great, 
both these tenants doing irreparable 
damage to the gardens in which the 
diarist took his greatest pride. The ivy- 
mantled tower and tomb of Gray are to 
be found at Stoke Poges. Twickenham 
glories in Pope and Walpole among a host 
of other celebrities. Hard-worked statesmen 
have spent some of their happiest hours in 
the retirement to be found not far from the 
seat of their labours, as the elder Pitt at 
Hayes and West Wickham, the younger 
Pitt at Holwood, and Fox at St. Anne’s 
Hill. Like a living statesman, Pitt had a 
passion for cutting trees, and he and his 
friends would sally forth ‘‘ armed with bill- 
hooks, cutting new walks from one large 
tree to another, through the thickets of the 
Holwood copses.” Nelson delighted in 
Merton Place, and the streamlet which ran 
through the grounds was named the Nile by 
Lady Hamilton in honour of her hero. 
These, taken at random, are but a few of 
the associations with which the environs of 
London abound. 

It is not always easy to define the distinc- 
tion between “environs” and ‘ suburbs,” 
because as the town increases in size the 
suburbs are swallowed up, and the environs 
of one generation become the suburbs of the 
next. Mr. Thorne has adopted the only 
satisfactory plan of making the distinction a 
matter of mileage ; he writes :— 

“The Handbook contains an account—written 
in every instance from personal examination and 
enquiry—of every town and village, and all places 
of historical, antiquarian, and artistic interest, 





within a circuit of twenty miles round London, 
and of the more important places lying four or five 
miles beyond that boundary. For the metropolis 
an inner circle of four miles has been taken, and 
places within that circle are not included in the 


environs.” 


Of course there is a great difference in the 
character of the various places thus treated : 
for instance, the towns and villages in the 
south and east are more dependent upon 
London than those in the north. We 
find that the suburbs and environs of 
London grew up in the first instance 
along the course of the river, and that the 
northern heights obstructed the onward 
march of the builders until quite recent 
times. It may sound a paradox, but it is 
consistent with truth to say that Middlesex 
is one of the least known counties in Eng- 
land, and delightfully retired spots are still 
to be found in it by the initiated. In turn- 
ing over the leaves of Mr. Thorne’s book 
we constantly read of once beautiful villages 
now become the “ prey of the builder,” and 
how “the plague of building lighted upon” 
such a place as Willesden, which a few 
years ago was “a quiet, retired, thoroughly 
rural village.” It is, therefore, quite in- 
spiriting to learn that at Perivale, which is 
distant about eight miles from Hyde Park 
Corner, there were, in 1871, only seven 
houses, and thirty-three inhabitants in 
the entire parish of 624 acres. 

The limits drawn by Mr. Thorne “com- 
prise the whole of Middlesex outside the 
capital, a large part of Surrey, Kent, Essex, 
and Hertfordshire, and smaller portions of 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire.” One 
of the peculiarities of the names of 
places in Middlesex, which has often 
been noted, is that a large number of 
them have for their initial letter that stumb- 
ling block of the uneducated Cockney, the 
letter h, and the ears of most of us have been 
often tortured by the offensive forms of 
’amstead, ’ighgate, &c. The Cockney, how- 
ever, might retort with effect that courtiers, 
who should have known better, have per- 
petuated a fault of the same character in 
the title of the Earl of Arlington. Sir Henry 
Bennett, Charles the Second’s Secretary of 
State, and lord of the manor of Harlington, 
was raised to the peerage as “‘ Baron Arling- 
ton, of Arlington, in the county of Middle- 
sex.” Middlesex is a comparatively un- 
worked county, and the articles devoted to 
its towns and villages are among the freshest 
in Mr. Thorne’s volumes. Surrey, with its 
Beddington, Croydon, Epsom, Kew, Mit- 
cham, and Richmond, comes next in interest. 
Kent, with its Blackheath, Gravesend, 
Greenwich, and Woolwich, *takes a good 
place. Essex has fewer spots of historic 
renown, but can point to Greensted with 
its little wooden church, to Waltham with 
its abbey, and to Havering-atte-Bower, 
one of the favourite resorts of our sovereigns 
from Edward the Confessor — who prayed 
that those disturbers of his meditations, the 
nightingales, might be banished—to James I. 
who used to close the hunting-season by a 
visit there. Hertfordshire may well be 
proud of Hatfield, Hunsdon, St. Albans, 
Theobalds, &c. The larger portions of 


Berkshire and Buckinghamshire are outside 
the limits drawn by the author, but those 
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parts within the circle contain in Berks, 
Windsor, and in Bucks, Eton and Burn- 
ham Beeches. 

Mr. Thorne has managed to cram a mass 
of matter into a small space, and his articles, 
which all bear evidence of the author's 
actual inspection, are not so short as to lose 
their interest. Such renowned towns as 
Richmond and Windsor are not allowed to 
monopolise more than their fair share of 
space, and we find many valuable notices of 
the less-known places: for instance, there 
is a capital réswmé of the various opinions 
as to the supposed site of the ford by which 
Caesar crossed the Thames in his second in- 
vasion of Britain at Cowey Stakes, and a 
statement of Dr. Guest’s view that the 
stakes formed part of what may be called a 
fortified ford, and were there long before 
Caesar came into the island. Apropos of this 
we may quote the following from the article 
on Teddington :— 

“ Tt is a favourite legend at Teddington, and one 
adopted by the Emperor Napoleon III. in his César, 
that the place owes its name to the tide being 
arrested here—Tide-end-Town. But the tide is 
stayed by a lock, the lowest on the Thames, and 
locks are a comparatively recent invention. In 
early times, before the construction of bridges, 
locks, and other obstructions, there can be no doubt 
the tide ascended much higher. But the fatal 
objection to the popular etymology is the spelling 
of the name in theoldest records, Totyngton, Todyn- 
ton, which points pretty conclusively to a patro- 
nymic Toding, as in Totingas, Tooting, or Téting, 
as in Taddington, Gloucestershire.” 

Mr. Thorne has taken considerable pains 
in this matter of the etymology of names, 
and gives the “ Doomsday ” form of all such 
names as are recorded in that document. 
Occasional passages in this book tell of 
privileges restricted to the public: thus we 
read that Knole has been closed since the 
autumn of 1874, and that access to 
other parks has been abridged. In certain 
instances the public are themselves some- 
what to blame for this, as may be seen from 
the following passage on Bishop’s Wood, 
Hampstead :— 

“When open it was a paradise for the London 
botanist, ornithologist, and entomologist; and 
equally so for the unlearned lover of song-birds, 
wild flowers, and rough woodland. Woodpeckers, 
king-fishers, and other rare birds may be observed 
in Caen and Bishop's Woods. A few years ago 
Bishop’s Wood was a favourite haunt of nightin- 
gales, but the London birdcatchers pursued the 
nightingales so keenly that they almost eradicated 
them. Since, however, the wood has been pre- 
served, prowling birdcatchers are themselves 
watched and trapped, and the nightingales are 
again reappearing; in the spring of 1873 and 
1874 their song was constantly heard on fine 
nights,” 

When we receive so much it seems un- 
generous to ask for more, but we cannot but 
think that an Introduction giving some his- 
torical account of the growth of the envi- 
rons, with a notice of the causes that have 
led to their rise, and in some instances 
decay, would have greatly added to the 
interest of the book. The cross references 
from place tu place are abundant and useful, 
but some few seem to have been missed, as 
we looked in vain for Balham until we dis- 
covered it in the article on Streatham. 
Although the book is arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and therefore is primarily 





intended for reference and use on special 
occasions, it is so full of interesting matter 
that it can be read with pleasure and profit. 
In one word, it is a worthy companion to 
Cunningham’s Handbook of London, and 
higher praise could not well be given to it. 
Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








Picturesque Holland, a Journey in the Pro- 
vinces of Friesland, Groningen, Drenthe, 
Overyssel, Guelders, and Limbourg. By 
Henry Havard. (London: R. Bentley & 
Son, 1876.) 


M. Havarp’s Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee 
had such a success, both in the original 
French and in translations, that he was quite 
justified not only in making another tour in 
Holland, but in telling the world what he 
saw. That book owed half its success to its 
name, and we know too well the difficulty of 
finding a good name, and the value of it 
when found, to be very severe on M. Havard 
for calling his second volume by a taking 
title. Still we must warn intending readers 
that if they want to know how to understand 
the phrase “Picturesque Holland,” they 
must read the words that follow and explain 
it. The book will not take them to Delft or 
Gouda, or Dordrecht, or Alkmaar, or to any 
of a hundred other towns for which we our- 
selves should certainly claim the epithet ; it 
ignores all west Holland, and all central 
Holland ; it merely describes a tour begun 
in Friesland, and continued southward along 
the line of the eastern frontier, through 
Zutphen, Arnhem, Nymegen, Venloo, and 
Maestricht. 

Manifold are the forms of patriotism ; but 
it would not have struck us as probable that 
a Frenchman should think it worth while to 
explore the eastern provinces of Holland 
merely to disprove a statement in a German 
geography-book to the effect that the Nether- 
lands were German. This statement, how- 
ever, of Daniel and Kirchhof’s Leitfaden 
fiir den Unterricht in der Geographie, con- 
firmed by the aggressive utterances of a 
certain learned German with whom he dis- 
cussed the point, decided M. Havard to 
visit the ‘‘ threatened frontiers” for himself, 
“to explore them thoroughly, to ransack 
their traditions, and to learn their history 
at the fountain-head.” How he performed 
this ambitious programme his readers must 
judge for themselves ; for our own part, we 
suspect that, although the exploration was 
adventurous enough, the ransacking was a 
very rapid affair, and that: “the fountain- 
head” yielded very much the same kind of 
history as might be acquired from any good 
modern Dutch compilation. The truth is, 
M. Havard’s book, as an authority that claims 
to be trustworthy, is vitiated by two faults— 
by his habit of tossing at the reader the 
names of obscure authorities without giving 
his references, and by his incurable chauvin- 
ism. To support assertions by the names of 
Pontanus, Berchemius, Andreas Kempius, 
Rheidanus, to say nothing of Bentivoglio 
and Strada, is to stop the mouth of the 
critic ; and who shall decide between Ubbo 
Emmius and Occo van Scharl? Only, as 
such names, so long as they are merely 
names without chapter or verse, do nothing 
to support the author’s assertions, and do 





not make his style more readable, they 
might, perhaps, have been left out with 
advantage. Still more is the reader 
repelled by the childish glee with which 
M. Havard collects stories of Dutch 
dislike to Germany. Is it the Catholic 
priest of Oldenzaal who, in the midst of the 
Culturkampf, exults in being on the right 
side of the frontier? M. Havard notes it 
as patriotic antipathy, not observing that 
his own sketch of the history of the town 
has shown that in times of struggle it has 
always been more Catholic than patriotic. 
Is it an absurd story of the workmen of 
Almelo striking work rather than receive 
pay in German money? He quotes it with 
enthusiasm as a proof, not of a dislike to re- 
ceive a depreciated foreign currency at par, 
but of a dislike to Germany. Venlooand the 
neighbouring towns “ repudiate all German 
characteristics.” At Maestricht “ every- 
thing German is repelled.” At Nieuwe 
Beerta “the few Germans that cross the 
frontier are not much liked.” Animated 
by these observations collected during his 
tour, M. Havard was in a position to make 
a great speech to the club which entertained 
him on his return to the Hague. He had 
marched from Groningen to Maestricht, 
and the geography-book was annihilated. 
“‘ Where,” he said, “ would justice be if a 
capricious stroke of the pen, wielded by a 
fanatic savant (M. Kirchhof), or if an un- 
scrupulous political reign, could extinguish 
the sacrifices and the holy immolations of 
ages P”’ 

It is not likely that what is written by a 
man with these prepossessions should be 
very well written, even in his own language ; 
and when it comes to be anonymously trans- 
lated there is plenty of occupation for the 
critic. We will not say of this translator, 
as Mr. Carlyle once said of another of his 
race, that “ having no fear of human detec- 
tion, and little of divine or diabolic, he has 
done his work unusually ill;” but we will 
say that he has done his work usually ill. 
Bodies swept off by an inundation “ continue 
their cadaveric career far away.” Prétend- 
ant becomes “pretending;” la Place of 
Steenwijk becomes “the place.’ It is 
hardly likely that the besieged citizens of 
Grave should, at the last extremity, have 
begged for a surrender with the argument 
that “otherwise they would all be reduced 
to extreme poverty.” Nor, if the object of 
a writer is to combine clearness with gram- 
mar, has the translator succeeded very well 
in such sentences (and they are many) as 
that which concludes the extract quoted 
below. 

M. Havard set out on his tour with three 
indispensable qualifications—an indifference 
as to how he travelled, a knowledge of 
Dutch, and good introductions. About the 
Frisian coasts he had, of course, to make 
his way in the boats of the country; and in 
the interior he and his companion were very 
often obliged to carry their knapsacks for 
themselves. Once, at least, an aged native, 
who had volunteered to act as porter, sud- 
denly resigned in the middle of the journey, 
and left them to find their way among un- 
known villages without him. And the sea- 
ferries are generally more original thas 
commodious. This is how, after great diSi 
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culties in procuring a boat at all, he arrived 
at Schiermonnikoog—the ‘‘ Monk’s Eye of 
the sect of Schieringers ’’—a little island off 
the coast of Friesland :— 


“‘ Arrived within about 409 yards of the shore, 
the boat stopped, when several small boats put 
out and made towards us, followed by a peasant’s 
cart with two horses, which without hesitation 
took to the water. It was in this vehicle that we 
had to complete our journey and reach the land. 
When one goes to Venice one gets out of the 
train into a boat, which to a new-comer is some- 
what surprising. At Schiermonnikoog it is 
the contrary. You get out of the vessel into a 
cart, which goes rumbling and stumbling through 
the different holes in the sand, threatening to 
swamp us or for us to be carried out to sea by the 
waves, but usually arriving safely to shore, the 
boats confining themselves to acting as convoy 
and giving passengers a hearty welcome.” 


Introductions as well as a knowledge of 
the language are most necessary in Holland, 
where the people are extremely hospitable 
to those whom they know, and very much 
the reverse to those whom they do not. M. 
Havard began at the right quarter, with 
M. van Heemskerk, the Minister of the 
Interior, himself. Armed with letters from 
him and other Ministers, he succeeded in 
piercing, not only through the doors of 
prisons and military hospitals, but through 
the reserve of the great Frisian nobleman 
M. de Cammingha, who has been known to 
refuse admission to his chdteaw ‘“‘even to a 
king,” because he had not the honour of 
his acquaintance. It is from this successful 
exploration of hidden stores of curiosity 
and interest that M. Havard’s book has a 
real value of a certain kind. We forgive 
his absurd excitability on the German ques- 
tion, his pell-mell and unverifiable appeals 
to authorities, even the mediocrity of his 
translator, on the strength of his genuine 
love for the country he is travelling in, and 
his real additions to our knowledge both of 
the antiquities and of the social system of 
the eastern Netherlands. For he not only 
has much to say about the “ picturesque- 
ness”’ of Nymegen, of Arnhem, of Dutch 
Switzerland, but he honestly examines, as 
far as his time and knowledge will allow, 
such institutions as the Beklemming (or, as 
we may call it, the “Ulster custom’’) of 
Nieuwe Beerta, the penitentiary of Veen- 
huizen, and the system of poor-relief esta- 
blished at Dutch Mettray. The Beklemming, 
though not so unique as M. Havard ima- 
gines, is a highly characteristic social 
feature, and one that has both stimulated 
the curiosity of all Dutch jurists and suc- 
cessfully resisted the levelling Code Napoléon. 
“* Tt constitutes to some extent a proprietor- 
ship over and above the original freehold,” 
the original landlord retaining merely the 
right to a fixed rental, and the tenant 
enjoying in absolute right, with power to 
devise or grant at pleasure, all the accu- 
mulated improvements. In a few genera- 
tions this right evidently grows into an 
on more real than that of the land- 
ord, 

Holland is a country so interesting both 
in its social and in its “ picturesque” 
aspects that a book like this is sure to find 
readers, in spite of its deficiencies. A people 
which has ceased, for a time at least, to play 
& great part in the world ; which lives a life 





of quiet activity, seeking on the one side to 
perfect its social system by all kinds of well- 
considered experiments, and, on the other, 
to secure and enjoy the conquests and accu- 
mulations of a stirring and adventurous 
past, must always have a great attraction 
for a nation so near akin to it as our- 
selves. Who knows how long it will be 
before we settle down to a position like 
theirs? Ina couple of centuries, when all 
our coal is exhausted, and all our wheat- 
lands have gone back to grass, life in Eng- 
land will be much the same as life in 
Holland is now. Let us hope that we shall 
show as much capacity as the Datch for 
making a placid present succeed a great 
past. T. H. Warp. 








Aus der Zeit Friedrich’s des Grossen und 
Friedrich Withelms III. Abhandlungen zur 
preussischen Geschichte. Von Max Duncker. 
(Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot, 1876.) 


Wuen a scholar of Max Duncker’s penetra- 
tion and learning determines to publish a 
collected and revised edition of his stray 
studies, we may feel sure that a valuable 
addition will thereby be made to our histori- 
cal literature. As Keeper of the Prussian 
Records, an office which he held for many 
years, the writer of the Geschichte des Al- 
terthum’s was most favourably placed for 
studying the history of Prussia. It was 
natural that of all its parts two should 
appear the most attractive to him, and the 
essays may be divided into two groups 
answering to those particular subjects. Those 
of the first group relate to the history of 
Frederick the Great. The essay headed 
‘Hine Flugschrift des Kronprinzen Fried- 
rich” deals with the pamphlet entitled Con- 
sidérations sur l'état présent du corps politique 
de V Europe, which found a place among the 
Guvres posthumes of the great king. Herr 
Dunucker satisfactorily proves that this pam- 
phlet was no theoretical explanation or clever 
picture of the attitude of Europe shortly 
before the Austrian War of Succession, but 
was written by Frederick the Great, then 
Crown Prince, with a view to its being 
anonymously printed in England to enlighten 
the public mind there and in Holland as to 
the designs of Cardinal Fleury and the 
real interests of those countries, and to 
win them over to the side of Prussia. He 
gives us an instructive survey of the history 
of Prussian policy from 1728 to 1738; 
shows how the system of leaning to 
Austria had failed; how, owing to an under- 
standing between France, Austria, England, 
and Holland, Prussia from the autumn of 
1735 found herself standing alone and ex- 
posed to the danger of being robbed of her 
rights to the Dukedoms of Jiilich and Berg. 
Frederick did not carry out his intention of 
getting the pamphlet printed, because Fleury 
had begun to hold out prospects of a 
peaceable accommodation. A comparison 
of the Considérations with the Reports of 
Prussian ambassadors shows that Frederick 
must have made use of the latter for his 
pamphlet, and a correspondence, of which 
Duncker gives a copy, between him and vy. 
Grumbkow, the Minister, no doubt also in- 
tended for the king’s eye, goes far to prove 





the truth of the-author’s statement and lends 
additional interest to his work. 

The second essay, ‘‘ Die Schlacht von 
Kollin,” is a defence of the king and 
of his account of that disastrous batile. 
Though here, too, very valuable matter, 
drawn by Herr Duncker from private State 
papers, is placed before us, we cannot but 
wish that in this new edition of the essay 
he had made some reference to the objec- 
tions raised against his views by W. Boehm 
in the Review Im neuen Reich, 1871, vol. ii., 
pp. 761-772 (cp. Max Lehmann, in Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher, vol. xxxvi.). 

The third essay deals with a much vaster 
theme, “‘ Die Besitzergreifung von West Preus- 
sen.” Like the second, it defends Frederick 
the Great—defends him, too, with regard to 
the question of the first division of Poland, 
that question already so often handled, and 
handled with a warmth of feeling not diffi- 
cult to understand. The author agrees on 
many points with Arneth and Beer, and 
refutes the views of v. Smitt, among 
others, who ascribes to Frederick the first 
conception of the plan for the division of 
Poland. It was no small task to furnish a 
distinct picture of the condition of the 
Polish State, the impossibility of its inward 
regeneration, the plans and intrigues of the 
Empress Catharine; and it is to the corre- 
spondence of Prince Henry of Prussia with 
his royal brother that our author is chiefly 
indebted for his most valuable information. 
Here and there the author sums up in the 
following fashion the leading features of 
Frederick’s policy in this question:—‘“ Frede- 
rick’s greatest wish was the maintenance of 
peace, .. . while,. . . determined to hold 
fast to the Russian alliance, he was of opinion 
that, if possible, the war contemplated by 
Austria ought to be averted.” But to attain 
this end a sacrifice must be found, and if 
Poland became the sacrifice which the three 
Powers began to divide between them, Aus- 
tria, by her occupation of some of the border 
lands of the Polish territory, no doubt had 
set the first example. We cannot read of 
this transaction at the present day without 
being continually reminded that the oppo- 
sition of the interests of the three Powers, 
as well as the attempt to render that oppo- 
sition harmless, is as old as it is lasting, and 
it is not difficult to draw parallels between 
past and present tendencies, which the im- 
partial historian wisely refrains from point- 
ing out. 

The subject of the second group of essays 
is that epoch of Frederick William III.’s 
reign which followed the battle of Jena and 
preceded the War of Liberation. Among 
the many contributions made lately to the 
history of this important epoch this of 
Duncker’s deserves to rank very high, espe- 
cially the essay headed, “‘ Preussen wihrend 
der Franzésischen Okkupation,” the longest 
in the volume, which has already acquired a 
classical value, and been thankfully used by 
the students of this epoch. Never has the 
whole danger of the situation of Prussia at 
that time, the temporary divergence of views 
of her leading statesmen and military leaders, 
the secret play of diplomacy, been so faith- 
fully set forth as here by Duncker, who was 
able to make use of the Reports of a number 
of ambassadors, and often enough rectify 
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the works of Thiers and Pertz. If, to hear 
men like W. v. Humboldt, Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau, speak in their own words be in 
itself a pleasure, Duncker’s accompanying 
commentary increases that pleasure. We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing this essay, 
which both supplements and modifies pre- 
vious views on the subject, the most im- 
portant of the whole collection. 

The import of the essay ‘‘ Eine Milliarde 
Kriegsentschadigung welche Preussen Frank- 
reich gezahlt hat” is denoted by the title. 
Proof in figures is given that France re- 
ceived an indemnity of fully a. thousand 
millions from Prussia for the war of 1806- 
1807, a sum exceeding, even according to 
Napoleon’s estimate, which was too high, 
the net revenue of Prussia for thirteen years. 

The last essay, ‘‘ Die Mission des Obersten 
von dem Knesebeck nach Petersburg,” which 
makes the note p. 434 in a sense unnecessary, 
is an admirable complement to the attack 
lately made on the trustworthiness of the 
General Feld Marschall, by Max Leh- 
mann in his work, Knesebeck und Schin. It 
was the imagination of old age, no doubt, 
which carried him away and made him 
falsely assert that it was he who had in- 
duced Alexander to accede to the plan of the 
campaign which had developed itself of its 
own accord in the winter of 1812, and of 
which no one in Russia had formed any but 
the vaguest outline beforehand. Knesebeck 
had rather, in accordance with orders re- 
ceived, done all in his power to induce 
Alexander to yield and to maintain peace, 
and had expressed himself on the dangers 
of the system of continued retreat. We 
could have wished that now and then the 
style of these essays had been rather less 
ponderous. Why the note, p. 219, breaks 
off suddenly in the middle it is impossible to 
discover. A. STERN. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Age of the Antonines.- By W. W. Capes, 
M.A. (Longmans.) This book forms the sequel 
to the author’s previous volume on the Early 
‘Empire. Though we wish that Mr. Capes had 
adhered to the common arrangement, and started 
afresh from the death of Nero rather than from 
that of Domitian, yet the period he has chosen 
undoubtedly admits of a separate treatment. Its 
claim to the title commonly given it, the Age 
of the Antonines, rests, indeed, rather on the last- 
‘ing impression produced by the surpassing moral 
excellence of the two emperors of that name than 
on the extent to which they moulded the cha- 
racter of their times, or the mark they left on the 
imperial system itself. In these respects the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian are far more impor- 
tant than those of their immediate successors. 
But taken as a whole this golden age of the 
Empire is precisely the one a study of which 
best enables us to estimate correctly the merits 
and demerits of the imperial system. The ma- 
chinery is more complete than in the days of 
Augustus and Tiberius, and it is worked by able 
and honest hands. Never had despotism a fairer 
field ; and nowhere else can history show such a 
series of enlightened despots. Here, however, 
Mr. Capes seems to us to have somewhat neg- 
lected his opportunities. Except in a single and 
that a very short chapter at the end of the book, 
he makes no attempt at any complete account of 
the system of government itself; nor does he 
clearly point out its historical relations either to 
the earlier Augustan régime or that which de- 
weloped later. Indeed, what strikes us as the 





chief fault of the book is that, while there is in 
parts a disproportionate fullness of detail, it lacks 
comprehensiveness as a whole. Even in the = 
sonal biographies of the emperors, good as they 
unquestionably are, a little judicious pruning 
might have left room for other equally important 
matter—such, for instance, as the economic condi- 
tion of the Empire, a point on which we get only 
a few incidental remarks. So, again, in the 
chapter on the relations between the Imperial 
Government and Christianity, the circumstances 
which brought Christianity, as distinct from 
Judaism, into direct collision with the law are 
clearly and fully explained; but the subtler 

ints of contact between the new religion and 

aganism, and their respective influence upon 
each other, are passed over almost in silence. In 
this and other cases—e.g. the sketch of Herodes 
Atticus—we suspect that Mr. Capes has half- 
unconsciously lingered longest over those parts of 
his picture which he loves the best, a fault most 
pardonable in itself, but apt to be destructive of 
the general effect in a work which requires so 
rigid an observance of the laws of proportion and 

rspective as a handbook. The parts of the book 
in which Mr. Capes shows to the greatest advan- 
tage are the lives of Trajan and Hadrian, and the 
chapter on the “ Literary Currents of the Age,” 
the last being particularly good and clear. His 
style is always graphic, though here and there 
somewhat too ornate for sober history. So far as 
we have been able to discover, the book is re- 
markably free from inaccuracies ; so that we have 
no scruple in noticing the obvious slip on p. 38, 
where Trajan’s statue is said to have been re- 
placed by that of the Apostle Paul: we believe 
that the intrusive Apostle is St. Peter. 

Briefe von Goethe an Johanna Falmer. Hrsg. 
von L. Ulrichs. (Leipzig.) This book and 
an article in the Rundschau show that Johanna 
Falmer was the model for Stella. Her Platonic 
love to F. H. Jacoby was dramatically developed 
by Goethe into a more corporeal flame, and 
Jacoby was metamorphosed into Clavigo. Goethe's 
anticipations expressed in this correspondence, 
that “ Fritz” would be delighted with the iden- 
tity, were signally mistaken, for “‘ Fritz” was as 
furious as Kestner was when his Lotte was 
dragged before the world as Charlotte in the 
Sorrows of Werther. These letters may here and 
there help to fill a gap in Goethe’s biography, but 
they are for the most part utterly trivial, and 
some of them are anise by the offensive under- 
bred tone which occasionally appears in the Stein 
letters ; perhaps some of his correspondents took 
this for the ease of the aristocracy. April, 1776, 
No. 44 (when Goethe was twenty-eight years old), 
a horrid effusion :— Wanted a good dozen Dutch 
pocket-handkerchiefs, very big, and a pair of very 
good cuffs—middle kind have enough of.” Then 
come some hateful sentences about the enchant- 
ing Lili Schénemann, which should be com- 
pared with the poetical pictures and regrets in 
the Autobiography and the Conversations with 
Eckermann. She is “ polished off,” also:—“ The 
devil take the lot. The poor creature I lament 
for being born of such a race.” The publication 
of trash like the following almost makes one long 
for an intelligent Censure of the Press:—“I beg 
for a portion of pomatum to make the hair grow, 
with the receipt.” The fanatical editor—who is in 
ecstatics over this sort of stuff as if it were part 
of Faust or the Phaedo—annotates the passage, 
and solemnly suggests that the grease might be 
for Lili. Let us note that Johanna Falmer after- 
wards became the wife of J. G. Schlosser, who 
was first married to Goethe’s sister Cornelia. 

Ausdem Leben des Generals Oldwig von Natzmer. 
Ein Beitrag, &c., von G. E. von Natzmer. I. Theil. 
(Berlin: Mittler.) General Natzmer is known in 
history as the officer sent by Friedrich Wilhelm 
III. to Murat, with such excuses as might be in- 
vented, when news came of York's famous defec- 
tion from Macdonald, and signature of the Con- 
vention of Tauroggen with Diebitsch. Unlike 





York, Scharnhorst, or Bliicher, this general was 
born to greatness in the Army and Palace, begin- 
ing as a page at Court, where he spilled soup over 
Friedrich Wilhelm II., which incident might have 
ruined his career but for the kindness of the 
Crown Princess, who, as the biographer very re- 
= explains, took the blame on herself. 

atzmer was an intelligent scholar of Tempelhoff 
(the translator of Lloyd) and Scharnhorst ; was 
at Auerstadt, and afterwards collected the Duke 
of Wiirtemberg’s disorganised corps, becoming 
later on commander of the Ist Battalion of the 
Guard. Anyone who has seen the style in which 
the Emperor William sits his horse, or knows how 
his ideas flow, must be startled to find his name 
as Natzmer’s youngest lieutenant sixty-nine years 
ago! The solidity of his professional attainments 
becomes intelligible when we find that, as the 
Queen thought the child of eleven too weak 
for actual duty(!), the Prince gave much time to 
study, especially to the historical works of 
Frederic the Great. Natzmer had communicated 
to Droysen, for his Life of York, the details of his 
ostensible mission to Murat, and his secret errand to 
Alexander. This biography gives another version, 
which may have been the draft of his official 
Report. Natzmer was also privy to Kleist’s and 
Blicher’s negotiations with Thielmann, the Saxon 
Commandant of Torgau, who wanted against 
orders to surrender his fortress to the allies. His 
memoirs further throw light on theenquiry whether 
Miiffling was warranted in saying that “at Bautzen 
Bliicher and Gneisenau behaved like two fovols,” 
and on various interesting points of the war of 
1813, although Droysen, Aster, Bernhardi, and 
others long since laid the general's memory under 
contribution. The intellectual and literary value 
of this biography is not great: its utility is 
diminished by the author's systematic failure in 
separating facts told by General Natzmer from the 
amplifications due to books. 


Cassell's Illustrated History of India. By 
James Grant, Author of “ British Battles on Land 
and Sea,” &c. Vol. I. (Cassell.) As a book 
likely to attract a public which cares little for 
native India in historical detail, or is quite content 
to accept its history prior to the days of the East 
India Company compressed into a chapter of less 
than halfa dozen pages, treating of both Alexander 
the Great and Alderman Thomas Smith, we may 
recommend Mr. Grant's compilation under notice. 
It should, at least, serve to interest and instruct a 
great many readers who would not, or could not, 
give alike attention to a drier and more elaborate 
treatment of the same well-worn subject. The 
captious Oriental scholar will find here no chance 
mis-spelt word to pounce upon in evidence of the 
profundity of his knowledge and research; nor 
will he be enabled to make a printer's error the 
means of exhibiting his recent reading and irrele- 
vant discoveries. Mr. Grant has openly raised the 
standard of conventional orthography, and boldly 
bids defiance to the most pedantic of transliterat- 
ing critics. The abundant and conspicuous illus- 
trations are really good in their way; though 
some, to speak in dramatic phraseology, have a 
strong transpontine colouring—such, for instance, 
as the “Defeat of Hyder Ali” in the Pass of 
Singarpetta (p. 121), and the “Defence of the 
Redoubt at Tanjore” (p. 139). Many are identi- 
fied as old acquaintances that have done frequent 
duty on former occasions, and some are reproduc- 
tions of very recent drawings and ome 
Did we not recognise the likeness of Tipu Sahib 
as a familiar portrait, we should be disposed to set 
him down as the type of anything but a Muslim: 
for the turban, head, and neck are such as = b be 
seen daily in the Indian Government Offices, 
especially on the Bombay side. Among the 
superior engravings may be mentioned the “ View 
in Murshidabid” (p. 54), and “ Mausoleum of 
the Emperor Humiaiyiin” (p. 421). It is not to 
be expected that a work of this kind should aim so 
much at elegance as at lucidity of style. The 
main object of its author would naturally be to 
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retain all important historical facts, and to omit no 
salient points in the retrospect of India displayed to 
us in the pages of writers whose number has rather 
increased than diminished in very recent years. 
But we think there is a little confusion of ideas 
which might have been avoided by closer revision 
of the sentences. Take, for instance, the conclud- 
ing paragraph of chapter iii. :—“ At this time, 
the French, by their manners and subtle mode of 
paying flattering compliments, were supposed by 
the natives of India to be a people superior in 
valour to us; but though M. Dupleix was nothing 
of a soldier, he had many brave officers under 
him.” We should venture to suggest that a better 
sequitur to the supposition would be obtained by 
making “though” succeed the comma after 
“ soldier,” or in substituting from the italicised 
word inclusive, “but though M. Dupleix had 
many brave officers under him, he himself was 
nothing of a soldier.” 


Mrs. MarsHatt’s History of France for the 
Use of Children (Seeley and Co.) is, as she tells us, 
founded, so far as the period before the R2forma- 
tion goes, upon a work of M. Lamé Fleury, while 
the subsequent period has been re-written, and a 
final chapter added, by “an able and experienced 
scholar.” The book is only fitted at all for children 
too young to be taught history in any real sense, 
but the stories of what took place in France at 
various times are interestingly told, especially in 
the earlier part. But the book is distinctly not a 
work of any very high historical knowledge or in- 
telligence. 


Miss Emrty Coorrr’s History of England 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) is a compilation from 
a limited number of authors. The author has 
evidently worked hard and has done her best. But 
she has neither the special powers nor the breadth 
of knowledge which would qualify her to under- 
take such a subject. The only sign of her ac- 
quaintance with Prof. Stubbs is the quotation, at 
second-hand, of a few lines ; while she ventures to 
deal with Henry VIII. without knowing anything 
of Mr. Brewer ; with Mary Stuart without knowing 
anything of Mr. Ilosack; and with Lord Bacon 
without knowing anything of Mr. Spedding. 

Mrs. Ror’s Sketches of English History (Simp- 
kin, Marshall and Co.) is one of those books which 
it is very difficult to take seriously. Her preface 
prepares us for a somewhat airy production, “a 
light, gossiping narrative, which may serve to 
arouse in girls a taste for the study of English 
History.” But she also assures us that she intends 
“mentioning important circumstances, generally 
received as facts ;” and we are, therefore, left to 
the conclusion that there is actually now living 
an educated lady who thinks that it is generally 
believed that “ King Arthur and his Knights” (the 
italics are our own) “ fought against the Saxons; ” 
that seven kingdoms were formed by hordes of 
Savons, and called the Saxon Heptarchy; that 
Becket’s father was a Saxon by birth, who married 
the daughter of a Saracen chief; and that the Peti- 
tion of Right was granted in 1629. Mrs. Roe’s 
account of the Battle of Hastings is, perhaps, 
rather odd, but her account of the well-known 
finding of the body of Harold is odder still. It 
appears to have been “recognised by Edith, his 
widow,” not, therefore, it would seem, by Mr. 
Tennyson’s immaculate maiden, but by a per- 
sonage whom Mrs. Roe states at p. 27 to have 
been married to Harold, “Edith, Earl Morca’s 
[sic] beautiful sister.” Of course everything is 
not as bad as this; but mistakes of this sort are 
enough to pull down any book. If Mrs. Roe 
would put herself on a course of real historical 
study for about ten years, she would prebably 
produce something which might be instructive as 
well as attractive to young girls. Her book at 
present is a mere will-o’-the-wisp. 

Tue history of the religious societies of the 
‘ommonwealth has been so frequently written 
fiom without, that it is with satisfaction that we 
suru to the late Mr. Barelay’s Inner Life of 





the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth 
(Hodder and Stoughton). The writer was him- 
self a member of the Society of Friends, and his 
work is, in fact, an enquiry into the relations of 
that body to earlier religious communities, and 
into the principles on which their success was 
founded. The Friends succeeded, he holds, 
because of their adoption of lay preaching on a 
large scale, thus utilising an amount of force 
which was neglected by most other bodies ; and 
also because their religious views were less tram- 
meled by the pedantry of that Calvinistic theology 
which was almost unopposed at the time when 
George Fox appeared upon the scene. No doubt 
Mr. Barclay is justified in saying that whenever 
the history of the time is fairly written it will 
be necessary to take into more account than has 
yet been done the charges brought against the 
Presbyterian clergy by the Friends. It may well 
be imagined that there was a vast amount of 
shallowness concealed under the iron folds of their 
remorseless logic. Mr. Barclay, indeed, admits 
that his own body sometimes exaggerated the 
untrustworthiness of this formal learning into a 
contempt of all learning whatever; and it is 
probable that a writer taking a more comprehen- 
sive view of the situation would not always 
accept upon trust some positions which he regards 
as self-evident. But there is no question that he 
has produced a work which has not only cost him 
much labour, but that he has said things of which 
every historian of the Commonwealth will be 
bound to take account. 


In concluding her little book on The Struggle 
Against Absolute Monarchy in the “ Epochs of Eng- 
lish History” Series (Longmans), Miss Cordery 
says :— 

“We thus see that we have travelled a long way 

since 1603. Then it would have been held folly, if 
not treason, to say that Parliament was to be first, 
the King second; or to say that Protestants who did 
not think as their neighbours thought were to be free 
to worship in their own way and to teach their own 
beliefs.” 
Perhaps we may be allowed to add that we have 
travelled a long way to Miss Cordery’s unpre- 
tending little volume from the books which still 
hold their own in many schools. It is as well to 
know, however, what class of students such a 
book is intended for. The very young, who can 
only take in biographical incidents, are, doubt- 
less, not intended to use it. But as soon as a 
child is old enough to grasp the idea of con- 
stitutional change, he may well be thankful if 
his teachers are wise enough to give him Miss 
Cordery’s guidance. The only doubt is, whether 
the mass of parents will be able to appreciate the 
real goodness of the book. It requires a very full 
knowledge of history to see that even when she 
restrains herself from speaking she has a fund of 
knowledge in reserve, and to remember how 
much of accuracy in what is said depends on 
knowledge of that which is not said. Naturally, 
indeed, in a period of such contention, there will 
be points on which criticism might be brought to 
bear, and many will doubtless wish that Miss 
Cordery had brought the absurdity of the pro- 
ceedings of the ship-money fleet against the Dutch 
fishermen into a little clearer light, and had 
given more weight to the technical correctness of 
the defence of James II. in the matter of the 
Declaration of Indulgence. In arguing from the 
common-sense principle, that it is one thing to 
indulge one man and another to indulge several 
hundreds, Miss Cordery forgets that wholesale sus- 
pensions of the law, as, for instance, in the case of 
the exportation of undressed cloths, had been of 
the commonest occurrence in the days of James I. 
and Charles I. In a book, too, which is certain to 
reach a second edition, it is worth while to point 
out that the concluding sentence of section 4, at 
p- 79, is pure nonsense, from the omission of some 
words which were doubtless intended to be in- 
serted, 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. have in the press, 
and will publish almost immediately, a small work 
by Mr. Edward A. Freeman on The Ottoman 
Power in Europe ; tts Nature, its Growth, and tts 
Deciine, uniform with his History of the Saracens. 

Tue Council of the Camden Society have ac- 
cepted an offer of Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, the 
editor of the Prideaux Correspondence, to print 
two volumes of selections from the Hatton 
Papers, which are full of political and domestic 
interest, and which extend over the period from 
the Restoration to the reign of George I. They 
have also accepted a proposal from Mr. S. R. 
Gardiner, to print a selection from the petitions to 
Charles I., preserved in the library of Mrs. Carew, 
of Crowcombe Court. 


Wer are glad to hear that Prof. Félix Liebrecht 
is preparing for the press a collection of articles on 
Folk-lore. 


Tue forthcoming Part of the Palaeographical 
Society's Facsimiles will contain twenty-six plates. 
The series will begin with five specimens of Early 
Greek Inscriptions, exhibiting forms of alphabets 
used in various districts of Greece and her colonies 
in the fifth and sixth centuries B.c. Among the 
Greek MSS. from which plates are taken are the 
Bodleian Plato, a.p. 896; Basil’s Homilies of the 
year 953; the Laurentian Aeschylus of the tenth 
or eleventh century; and Homer's Odyssey of the 
thirteenth century. The series of Latin plates 
begins with the famous Medicean Virgil, and also 
contains early Gospels from the Monastery of 
Carhie, sixth century; the Gospels of Mac Regal 
in the Bodleian Library; a Visigothic MS. of the 
year 919; and Aratus of the end of the tenth 
century. There are also several plates of Illumi- 
nations; and the Part concludes with a handsome 
MS. of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales of the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. 


Tue Royal Historical and Archaeological Asso- 


ciation of Ireland, besides its Quarterly Journal, 
has issued, in a series of annual parts, a work of 
great interest to the student of ancient art in 
Ireland, and no less so to the Celtic philologist— 
viz., Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Language, 
from the Earliest Period to the Twelfth Century. 
It was commenced in 1870, and will be com- 
pleted—in two volumes quarto, with nearly a 
hundred plates—by the issue of the part for 
1876. The work is edited by Miss Stokes. The 
volume to be issued to the members for 1877 
will be an ancient Irish tale of the heroic period 
of the history of Erin—viz., “The Destruction of 
the Bruidin da Derga, or Palace of da Derga, and 
the Slaughter of Conaire Mor, Monarch of Ire- 
land, by Irish and British Pirates, in the First 
Century before the Christian Era.” The tale, 
although, of course, not so old in its present form 
as the date at which its action is laid, is one of 
the most ancient Irish tracts extant, and will 
prove of great value and interest to the student 
of the Irish language, and is full of illustrations 
of the manners, customs, dress, and arms of the 
Irish at a very ancient period. The tale will be 
edited, with a translation and notes, by Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Hennessy, M.R.I.A. 


Tue Swedish poet Talis Qualis died at Stock- 
holm on the 5th inst. He had so consistently 
adopted this pseudonym throughout his poetical 
career that he was not readily identified with the 
busy journalist and honoured member of the 
Swedish Academy, Carl Vilhelm August Strand- 
berg. This writer, of varied and brilliant talent, 
was born at Stigtomta in Strengnis, on Janu- 
ary 16, 1818. He went to Lund University 
in 1837, remained there nine years occupied with 
aesthetics, and with the interpretation of the 
Hegelian philosophy, and-then began life in Stock- 
holm as a journalist. In 1862 the Swedish 


Academy called him up into its select circle; 
in 1865 he became editor of Post och Inrikes Tid- 
ningar, a post which he held until his death, 
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Under his auspices this newspaper, the most in- 
fluential in Sweden, and one of the oldest in 
Europe, for it was established in 1645, became a 
literary power in the country. As Talis Qualis, 
Strandberg published several admirable volumes 
of original lyrics, among which Songs in Coat of 
Mail is perhaps the best, and translated from Byron 
and Moliére. 


Messrs. Macmintan AnD Co. will publish 
shortly a new work by Dr. Abbott, entitled 
Through Nature to Christ, founded on his Hulsean 
Lectures lately delivered at Cambridge. 


Mr. Matrnew ARNOLD is preparing for the 
press a new edition of his poetry, together with 
some of his recent papers on questions of the day 
which have appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
the Contemporary, and other Reviews. 


Miss Brappon’s forthcoming novel will be enti- 
tled Weavers and Weft, and may be looked for 
next week. 


Mr. G. Barnetr Smirn is, we believe, the 
author of the article on “ James Hannay” in the 
current number of Temple Bar. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp and Co. will publish 
this year a volume of travels in Southern Europe, 
by Mr. G. F. Rodwell, of Marlborough College, 
to be entitled South by East. 


THE recent annual meeting of the Women’s 
Education Union was well calculated to en- 
courage its promoters. That energetic society 
has not only done much by way of public lec- 
tures, by scholarships and exhibitions, and the 
like agencies, to stimulate public interest in the 
improved education of girls; but it has been the 
parent of an eminently successful association— 
the Girls’ Public Day-School Company—which 
has already established twelve large schools in 
important centres. Each school is under the 
supervision of a responsible governing body, and 
the care of trained and highly-qualified teachers. 
The latest product of the activity of the Union is 
a new society for the registration and training of 
teachers, intended mainly to meet the increasing 
difficulty which is being felt by the promoters of 
good schools in obtaining skilled and accomplished 
governesses. Every honest effort in the direction 
now taken by the Women’s Education Union 
deserves cordial welcome and encouragement. 


Mr. Percy B. Sr. Jonn has just completed 
the revision of Gustave Aimard’s Indian ro- 
mances by translating the Missouri Outlaws, 
which will shortly appear for the first time in the 
English language. 


Mr. F, T. Paterave will, we hear, be a candi- 
date for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford, 
which will shortly be vacant by the conclusion of 
Sir F. H. Doyle’s ten years’ tenure. 


The Brahno Year-Book for 1876, edited by 
Miss Collet (Williams and Norgate), gives a sketch 
of the history and progress of the Brahmo Somaj 
since its foundation by Ram Mahun Roy. Com- 
plete lists of the stations where Samaj services are 
held, of the churches, schools, and periodical 
literature, enable the reader to form a pretty 
accurate judgment as to the present position of the 
avowed adherents to the new sect. The most 
flourishing churches outside Calcutta seem to be 
in Dacca, Madras, and, strangely enough, in the 
Panjab; but the closely-allied communities of the 
Prarthana Samaj in Bombay and Pina are also 
influential. To the numerous class in England 
who watch with interest and sympathy this latest 
outcome of Hindu religious thought, this little 
pamphlet ought to be very welcome. 


Dr. Ernst Hertz, of Basel, who is at present 
Professor of the Political Sciences (Staatswissen- 
schaften) at Jena, has received a very pressing in- 
vitation to accept the chair of National Economy 
in the Agricultural School at Hohenheim, in 
Wiirtemberg. The composer Joseph Rheinberger, 
of Vaduz, in Graubiinden, Professor at the Royal 
Konservatorium in Munich, has received a call to 





Frankfort-on-the-Maine in order to found a Kon- 
servatorium in that city, towards which purpose a 
wealthy citizen has already contributed a million 
marks. We learn these facts from the Basel 
Nachrichten, and the Tagblatt of Chur. The Swiss 
are not a little proud of being able to furnish the 
German schools with scholars and artists. A few 
years ago the majority of such international 
migrations were in the reverse direction. 


THE University of Geneva at the present 
moment possesses sixty-four professors and tutors, 
and 325 students: of the latter, 101 belong to the 
Canton of Geneva, sixty-one to other parts of 
Switzerland, and 162 are foreigners. There are 
fifty-seven female students, two of whom are 
Russians. The students are divided as follows: 
Philosophical faculty (Sciences, lettres, et philo- 
sophie), 147; Medicine, ninety-three ; Jurispru- 
dence, forty-eight ; and Theology, twenty-seven. 

A MAN has just died in Liestal, the capital of 
the half-Canton of Basel-Land, who played an 
important-part in the Revolution and Civil War 
by which the old Republic of Basel was divided 
into two parts, and the country finally broke the 
yoke of the sovereign city. Kélner—“ der Saure,” 
as he named himself, partly to distinguish himself 
from his brother Kélner “the sweet,’ who was a 
sugar-baker, and partly because he had something 
sour in his character—served the cause of the 
country against the city both with sword and pen. 
His Raurarische Lieder are said to have done more 
than anything else to kindle the courage of the 
Basel-Landers, and to uphold it when it was fail- 
ing, during the long struggle from 1831 to 1833. 
For some years the old poet has moved about 
through the streets of Basel and Liestal like a 
stranger from another world. His funeral was 
made the occasion for reminding the present 
generation of the services done for it by the almost- 
forgotten man. He was buried at Liestal, by the 
side of Herwegh and Stephen Gutzwiler. 


THE Société des Anciens Textes Francais has 
just issued a fresh volume, Les Miracles de la 
Vierge. Owing to the agent's delay, the last 
volume, the romance of Brun de la Montagne, 
edited by Prof. Paul Meyer, has not yet been 
delivered to the English subscribers. 


THE current part of Romania, No. 20, contains 
along and valuable essay, in Italian, by C. Nigra, 
on “ Italian Popular Poetry,” in which are de- 
fined and described its narrative poems or canzoni, 
which are divided into three classes—storiche, 
romanzesche, and domestiche—and the lyric poems, 
or strambottt and storne/li. As sonetto is a diminu- 
tive of swono, so is strambotto derived from strambo, 
a word which in Italian, as in Provencal, means 
“ distorted,” “unequally matched,” &c. Thence 
in Provengal comes the expression Jims estramps, 
signifying unmatched—z.e., unrhymed verse. In 
Italian the strambotto is rhymed, but the word 
has “il senso di strofa separata, non legata, &c.” 
The stornello has often been confused with the 
ritornello, which is a quite different form. Its name 
is an Italian diminutive of the Provencal estorn, 
which means a combat, its verses being intended 
to be chanted alternately by rival minstrels. The 
other articles of length are “A Fragment of a 
Catalan conte translated from the French,” by A. 
Morel-Fatio ; and an exhaustive account of “ The 
MSS. of the French Sermons of Maurice de Sully,” 
by Paul Meyer. The “Chronique” contains a 
lament over the untimely end of the Jahrbuch fiir 
romanische und englische Literatur and the Rivista 
di filologia romanza, in place of which excellent 
journals is to appear, from March 31, the new 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, edited by 
Prof. Grober, of Breslau. 

THE Nuova Antologia for January has an article 
by Signor Berti continuing the controversy which 
has lately arisen about the trial of Galileo. 
Signor Berti complains that the criticism of Herr 
Gebler, who asserts the falsification of some of 
the documents recently published by Signor Berti 
from the Vatican Archives, is founded on internal 





evidence only, and does not rest upon an exami~ 
nation of the original documents themselves. 
Signor Berti defends the chief points in his own 
conclusions which Herr Gebler has impugned. 
There is also an admirable piece of criticism by 
Signor de Sanctis, who analyses the Nerina of 
Leopardi, and shows the relation of Leopardi’s 
conception of woman to that of the other great 
Italian poets. Signor Ciampi contributes an in- 
teresting article on the fortunes of Donna Olimpia 
Pamfilj after the death of her brother-in-law, 
Pope Innocent X. Donna Olimpia had ruled the 
Pope with an iron hand, and had amassed 
treasures for herself by every means in her power. 
The present article is a chapter from a work 
which is soon to appear under the title of 
“ Innocenzo X. e la sua Corte.” 


We have received Emanuel Swedenborg: the 
Spiritual Columbus, by U. 8. E., second edition 
(Speir); The Position of the Priest during Con- 
secration, a Supplement and a Reply by Dean 
Howson (Macmillan) ; Popular Education, by E. 
Jones (Pitman) ; Geschichte der deutschen National- 
Literatur, von A. F.C. Vilmar, achtzehnte ver- 
mehrte Auflage (Marburg: Elwert) ; Die Treulose 
Witwe, von Eduard Grisebach, dritte Auflage 
(Stuttgart: Kréner) ; Archdologisches Worterbuch, 
yon H. Otte, zweite Auflage (Leipzig: Weigel) ; 
Hermanni Henrici ab Engelbrecht De Waeneta 
deperdito Pomeranorum Emporio Commentatio, 
hrsg. v. H. Miiller (Marburg: Elwert); Dr. 
Dobell’s Reports on Diseases of the Chest (Smith, 
Elder & Co.); Vivisection, by G. Macilwain 
(Hatchards) ; Publii Virgilii Maronis Aenets, illus- 
travit God. Guil. Gossrau, editio secunda (Qued- 
linburg: Basse). 








OBITUARY. 


Fercusson, Sir William, F.R.S., at George Street, Hanover 
Square, Feb. 10, aged 68. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tur United States Geological and Geographical 
Survey of the Territories has recently issued a 
Relief Map of what is known as the Yellowstone 
“ National Park,” by W. H. Holmes. The map 
is on the scale of two miles to an inch, and has 
been drawn from surveys by G. R. Bechler, Adolf 
Burck, and. others. 

Among the numerous works drawn forth by the 
late Exhibition at Philadelphia, a neat little 
volume, entitled Medals awarded by Foreign Socte- 
ties to Kane, Hayes, and Hall, has just come under 
our notice. It has been compiled by Prof. J. E. 
Nourse, of the United States Naval Observatory, 
in connexion with the historic collections exhi- 
bited by that department as illustrative of Ameri- 
can Arctic exploration. 


The Coasts of Chile, Bolivia, and Peri’ (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office) is the title 
of a volume which has been compiled in the 
United States’ Hydrographic Office. ‘The valuable 
information contained in it has been derived, to a 
great extent, from Captain F, Chardonneau’s Les 
Instructions Nautiques sur les Cotes du Chile et de 
la Bolivie, and Captain Aurelio Garcia y Garcia's 
El Derrotero de la Costa del Peri. Extracts have 
also been made from various other sources, in- 
cluding works by officers of the Chilean navy. 


WE confess to having undertu!.en the perusal of 
A Visit to Japan, China, and in'ra, by R. N. 
Fowler (Sampson Low and Co.), with a certain 
amount of trepidation, for the author alleges as 
his excuse for its publication that he has “ taken 
the opportunity to allude toa number of questions 
of public interest in which, both in and out of 
Parliament,” he has “for many years taken a 
deep interest.” Our thoughts involuntarily flew to 
the suppression of the opium trade and similar 
entertaining matter, but our alarm proved to be 
needless, for we do not remember ever to have met 
with 289 pages of more harmless prattle, which 
appears to us to be better calculated to amuse the 
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author’s domestic circle than the general public. 
Mr. Fowler was absent from England about six 
months and a half, a period which is hardly 
excessive for the performance of his self-allotted 
task ; his journey to Japan, vid the United States, 
occupies twenty-nine pages, and excursions in 
Japan and voyage down the Chinese Coast, two 
chapters of some forty each, while the re- 
maining 180 pages are devoted to the Straits 
Settlements, Ceylon, and India, Of Japan, as 
may be imagined, Mr. Fowler saw but little, and 
of China next to nothing, for he only paid flying 
visits to Shanghai and the southern treaty-ports, 
and he more than once expresses the opinion that 
“what is easily seen of China is seen from the 
deck of a ship”—a remark which tends to show 
that he did not take much trouble to see the 
country. In India Mr. Fowler visited Madras, 
Calcutta, Benares, Lucknow, Delhi, Lahore, Agra, 
and Bombay, whence he returned home by way 
of Egypt. He devotes a good deal of space to 
some desultory remarks on his favourite subjects, 
but he does not throw any new light on them, so 
far as we have been able to discover. The follow- 
ing is rather a good specimen than otherwise of 
his simple style :— 
“I established myself at the Grand Hotel—a very 
comfortable house—managed by a company, of which 
Mr. Smith, a gentleman whose public spirit has 
done much for Yokohama, and to whose courtesy 
and knowledge of Japan travellers who consult him 
are much indebted, is a leading director.” ; 
We would suggest to Mr. Fowler that, for 

rspicuity’s sake, it might be well to adopt alge- 

raic signs in his next work. 

We understand that the King of Portugal has 
just appointed the Marquis de Souza Holstein, 

ice-Inspector of the Royal Academy of Arts at 
Lisbon, and Dr. José J. Rodrigues, Professor of 
the Polytechnic School, to be the Portuguese 
Commissioners for carrying out the agreement 
made at the Paris Geographical Congress in 1875 
for the international exchange of publications of 
scientific, artistic, and literary interest and value. 


WE hear that, at Colonel Gordon’s request, 
Lieut. O. M. Watson, R.E., has undertaken the 
reduction to a common scale, previous to their 
oper of the manuscript maps of the Upper 

ile and the lake region of Africa, to which re- 
ference has before been made in these columns. 
The map, when reduced, will be engraved for the 
Royal Geographical Society by Mr. Stanford. 


Tue Revue de Géographie for February con- 
tains the first instalment of a translation from the 
Chinese, entitled “Journal d’une Mission en 
Corée.” The Journal is that kept by Kwei Lin, 
who was sent on a — mission to Corea, by the 
Emperor, Tung Chih, in 1866, and it promises to 
be interesting. The translation has been made by 
M. F, Scherzer, of the French Legation at Peking. 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday, February 26, Mr. E. D. 
Young, R.N., will read a paper on his experiences 
in connexion with the Lake Nyassa Expedition, 
and it is also hoped that the Rev. Roger Price 
will personally give some account of the diffi- 
culties he had to surmount in his recent endeavour 
to make a bullock-cart road from the East Coast 
of Africa to the highlands. 

WE hear that the statement made last week by 
a contemporary, that the African Exploration 
Fund is now definitely started, was premature. 
The matter is still under consideration, and the 


scheme of operations has not yet been finally 
settled. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


THe Contemporary Review exhibits no signs 
this month of a divided house, and contains 
several valuable social and literary articles. Mr. 
Dowden asserts for George Eliot's Daniel Deronda 
a twofold excellence of breadth and height, almost 
unmatched except by Shakspere, and regards Sir 





Walter Scott as an artist only as regards breadth 
of human sympathy, and of secondary rank. Mr. 
Freeman discourses on “The English People in 
Relation to the Eastern Question.” But the most 
brilliant article in this number is Mr. Peter 
Bayne’s “ Henrietta Maria, the Roman Catholics 
po the Puritans,” a masterly survey of a curious 
= of history, embracing the mutilation of 

rynne, the sacrifice of Strafford, the return of 
Henrietta from Holland, with treasure, ammuni- 
tion, and stores, in 1643, to the succour of her 
husband, whom she rejoined in the vale of Kine- 
ton, in Warwickshire. Mr. Bayne -_ considers 
that this brilliant episode of English history has 
received scant attention from authors, and thinks 
that the King’s fortunes might have fared other- 
wise could he have had Henrietta’s heart in his 
breast or her brains in his skull. From her own 
point of view, and according to her lights, she 
was a perfectly consistent character, with no little 
of the heroine in her composition. One change 
we note in this month’s Contemporary—namely, a 
qualified recurrence to the notices of books 
which was a feature of the Review under Dean 
Alford, and which was missed after his connexion 
with it ceased. There is a quasi-appendix of 
seventeen pages or thereabouts, in smaller print, 
headed “Essays and Notices,” to the February 
number, which seems to feel the way towards 
reviving a valuable feature. The instinct is a 
wholesome one; but why beat about the bush ? 
“ As well to eat the devil as the broth he’s boiled 
in,” says Philip van Artevelde. 


WE have one fault to find with the Church 
Quarterly. It is too ey and obtrusively 
—now as at other times—the Church Quar- 
terly. Not that we object to definite opinions, 
or to the strong expression of such opinions, 
but we do object to see them taken as the 
sole criterion of what is true and valuable. 
For instance, the reviewer of the recently pub- 
lished volume of Dean Stanley’s Jewish Church 
takes credit for toleration, but he seems to us to 
have a very imperfect conception of what tolera- 
tion really is, or at least of what the duties of a 
critic should be. He is evidently not accustomed 
to ask himself simply the question, “ Is this true 
in itself?” Nor is it enough that a proposition 
should be orthodox as well as true, if it comes 
from a source the orthodoxy of which is question- 
able. Thus the critic blames Dr. Stanley for 
as “such men as Matthew Arnold, Dr. 

olenso, A. H. Clough, Dr. Jowett,” Renan 
and Ewald, and he complains that these writers 
are quoted “ without a word of warning or dis- 
approval.” Surely “warning or disapproval” 
would at this time of day be very superfluous. But 
in any case the writers in question have said 
much that is true and penetrating, and all the 
more true and penetrating because it is not clothed 
in merely conventional phraseology. It is quite 
possible to believe that in their writings truth and 
error are mingled in greater or less degree, but 
error on some points does not make that which is 
true and striking in itself any the less so. We do not 
differ materially from the writer in his estimate of 
Dr. Stanley’s work, but we should express ourselves 
ina different way. Dr. Stanley is a partisan, but we 
do not think partisanship on one side any better 
than partisanship on another. Something of the 
same fault detracts from the merit of an article on 
“Magazine Literature,” with the main gist of 
which we should heartily concur. And to the 
same source may be due the exaggerated and in- 
discriminating estimate of Mr. Denton’s Commen- 
tary on the Acts. On the other hand, it should be 
said that a polemical article on “‘ Modern Dissent ” 
is written with admirable temper. Many readers 
will turn with interest to Mr. Gladstone’s review 
of the second volume of the Life of the Prince 
Consort. 

Amone the cheaper magazines Cassell’s Family 
Magazine deserves creditable notice, upon the 
utile dulct principle. With no lack of good 
stories, graceful poetry, and pertinent gatherings 





of information, it combines such useful papers as 
‘“‘ How to Enter the Civil Service,” and ‘‘ Winter 
Sessions at the London Colleges,” and such hints 
for suburban wanderings as “ Epping Forest and 
its Ancient Camps.” This last is furnished with 
two handy plans of Loughton Camp and Ambros- 
bury Banks, the British camp which retains the 
name of its eponymous hero, Ambrosius, as does 
the Croft Ambrey, or Ambury, in Herefordshire. 
Hardwick's Science Gossip aims perhaps higher, 
and bids for the more or less scientific; but its 
chief papers of this month—e.g. “ The Mistletoe, 
its Growth, , &e.,” and an “ Early Summer 
Ramble on the East Coast of Kent in 1876,” bya 
botanist, as well as six or eight capitally-packed 
pages of science notes and queries—bespeak its 
general excellence, and a volume in prospect worthy 
the naturalist’sstudy. The Leisure Hour laudably 
varies the literature of its pages with “Natural 
History Notes and Anecdotes,” and Mrs. Prosser 
contributes to this month’s number two or three 
original and piquant fables. Another good article 
is asketch of the Blackmore Museum at Salisbury ; 
another, perhaps of less certain usefulness, concerns 
‘“‘ Americanisms.” What should we think of 
having a toast honoured with “nine cheers and 
—a tiger "—/.e. “a scream” ? 

Tue Sunday at Home is a shade less secular than 
the Letsure Hour, but it purveys sensible food of 
its kind. Take asa sample “The Personal Ad- 
ventures of a Young Officer during the Peninsular 
War,” which is an unforced, unexaggerated narra- 
tive, and speaks well for the “Iron Duke's” 
non-interference with the religious movements in 
his army, so long as discipline was maintained. 
In this number a light is thrown on the literary 
history of Moody and Sankey’s popular hymn, 
“There were ninety and nine that safely lay.” 
In the Day of Rest Ellice Hopkins continues her 
interesting account of “ Work among Workingmen 
at Cambridge,” and there are excellent papers by - 
the Rev. P. B. Power, Dr. J. E. Taylor, and Mr. 
R. A. Proctor. And “The Captain’s Wife,” by 
M. Henderson, is a touching piece of genuine 
poetry. Good Things is a more juvenile six- 

nnyworth, and does credit this month to 
Seam, Strahan’s purveying. There is no lack 
of good stories, as witness the second instalment 
of “ The Chevalier Cousins,” which introduces the 
reader to the strife between King and Parliament 
in South Wales and on its border; “ From 
Rugby to the World’s End,” a peep into the 
traditions of the longest and est of Rugby 
paper-chases and those that have done them ; and 
an admirable passage from the life of Charles 
Kingsley, in the shape of a letter to his son on 
having subscribed for a Derby sweep, turns our 
“ muscular Christian” to better account than 
half the notices that have preceded it put 
together. 


Besrpes Good Things there lies before us @ 
good February number of Good Words, contain- 
ing among other treats, a gossiping “ Walk in 
London” in the region of the Strand, by Aug. 
J.C. Hare. The illustrations enhance the value 
of this paper, as of another, “To Moscow and 
Back.” Prof. Williamson contributes “ Remi- 
niscences of a Yorkshire Naturalist,” and Captain 
A. H. Markham “Our Life in the Arctic Regions,” 


BEsIDEs these, we have received the February 
numbers of The Victoria Magazine; The Cosmo- 
politan Critie (Elliot Stock) which finds a “ red 


rag” in Prof. Ruskin and his St. George’s Com-" 


pany, and goes in hotly for “ Cremation ;” Things 
in Greneral, a quarterly magazine, edited by “ Teu- 
felsdréckh the Younger” (London) ; The London 
Magazine (James Blackwood and Co.); and The 
Ladies’ Treasury (Bemrose and Son) edited by 
Mrs. Warren. The last-named magazine appears to 
us to hit a happy mean between the dissemination 
of entertaining knowledge and the illustration of 
the newest fashion. 


Tue Atlantic Monthly for February maintains 
pre-eminence by a choice of poetry from Long- 
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fellow, Greenleaf Whittier, and E. C. Stedman; 
by a sprightly story, “Out of the Question,” 
commenced by W. D. Howells; and an interesting 
— on “Studies of Animal Life,” by Bayard 

‘aylor. The writer maintains the capacity of 
animals to understand human speech, credits them 
with moral sense and more or less reasoning 
power, and tells of horses, dogs, and parrots tales 
which ought to make them tenfold more the 
friends of man than heretofore. The parrot which, 
in a crisis of the Chicago fire, compassed its 
rescue in preference to the family Bible by the 
timely ejaculation, “Good Lord, deliver us,” must 
have been indeed no common bird. The critiques 
of books give a qualified estimate of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s Harold. * the Canadian Monthly two 
a of novels now running me — in 

glish magazines a simultaneously, “Juliet,” 
and “As Long as Bhe Lived.” Leu Murray 
begins a series of papers on “Swift, and the 
Women who Loved him,” with an account of his 
passages with Jane Waring or “ Varina.” Her 
writing is intelligent and acute. Mr. Douglas, of 
Quebec, surveys critically the display of pottery at 
the Philadelphia Exhibition, and Mr. Casey ven- 
tilates a scheme of Civil Service Reform. The 
reviews of books suffer from lack of material, 
though one of them gauges pretty accurately the 
Rey. C. M. Davies’ Mystic London. Scribner's 
Monthly (Frederick Warne and Co.) contains 
this month a good biography of John Romeyn 
Brodhead, some time Secretary of Legation to 
Mr. Bancroft, when Minister to Great Britain, 
and author of a History of the State of New 
York, Anglers will enjoy the paper on “ Trout- 
Fishing in the Rangeley Lakes,” by Edward 
Seymour, as much for its lively details as its 
clever illustrations: and the résumé of “ White 
of Selborne,” by Mr. E. S. Nadal, is characterised 
by the same twofold charm. “The Microscope 
among the Flowers,” by Mrs. Herrick, is full of 
interest to the naturalist: but, indeed, there is no 
class of cultivated readers for whom this maga- 
zine does not intelligently bid. 

THE illustrations and letterpress of the con- 
cluding portion of “Our Floor of Five,” in Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine (Philadelphia), are alike good, 
and furnish a remarkable conspectus of volcanoes, 
earthquakes, and extinct craters. “ Railroad Re- 
flections” throw some light upon the history of 
the Great Pacific Railway, and what the writer 
designates its “epic and tragedy.” There are 
several readable stories—among them, the 
“Cruise of the Heron”—and in “Our Monthly 
Gossip ” will be found two excellent notices of 
the “ Sewers of Paris,” and the “Public Libra- 
ries of America.” Truly the increase in these, and 
the aggregate of volumes in them since 1850, is 
something stupendous. 

OF one of these libraries, the library of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Penn Monthly 

ives a most interesting account in its February 
issue. It boasts of donations from Dr. Parr, with 
his autograph ; is rich in a collection of English 
pamphlets in 242 volumes, presented through the 
venerable Mr. Henry C. Carey; and has acquired 
recently the very valuable classical and Silew 
ian libraries of Prof. George Allen. Besides this 
article, the Penn contains Dr. Dresser’s Lectures 
on Art Industries, discoursing aesthetically upon 
hearthrugs, water-vessels, and coal-boxes; and 
a paper by the Rev. O. G. Ames, on “ Wisdom 
in Charity,” which details an experiment tried 
the last three winters in Germantown, Philadel- 
phia. In the “ Notes of the Month” the burning 
of Brooklyn Theatre suggests some well-timed 
animadversions on the hostile attitude of the 
Church towards the Stage as an institution. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SUGGESTION REGARDING THE ORIGIN OF THE 
SOUTHERN ASOKA ALPHABET. 
Palatupina, Ceylon: Jan. 9, 1877. 

Mr. Rhys Davids (Indian Antiquary, 1872, 
p- 140) first pointed out the indiscriminate use of 
two ss in the ancient Simhalese inscriptions, 
one of which is not found in the Indian alphabet. 
In my last Report to the Ceylon Government 
(September, 1876), I have tried to connect the 
second form A’ with 57 substituted for all the 
sibilants in dramatic Magadhi. But the ex- 

lanation seems to myself unsatisfactory. There 
is another possibility. 

It has always been taken for granted that the 
Simhalese received their alphabet from India; 
but it must be admitted that the reverse is just as 
probable. If the alphabet in question is of Semitic 
origin, as is universally admitted, it might have 
been introduced by traders in Ceylon as easily as 
in India; if the Arabs were the introducers, as 
has been maintained on strong grounds, the former 
way is even the more likely one. Semitic alpha- 


bets are rich in sibilants, and thus the natives of. 


Ceylon may have adopted two forms for the same 
sibilant, one of which was discarded as unneces- 
sary in India. 

here is still another very remarkable difference 
between the alphabets of India and Ceylon. The 
Simhalese have no aspirates, but they express 
their 7 by the sign used in India for jh (//) (comp. 
Davids, tbid.). 

Now it will be observed that the letter }, 
unlike the other aspirates, cannot be explained 
from any form of an unaspirated letter, and thus 
it appears to be original. We may imagine that 
the alphabet was introduced from Ceylon first to 
a part of India where little or no difference was 
made in the pronunciation of y and 7; such 
Hindus would be satisfied with one character for 
both these sounds, but readily seize upon // to 
—— their jh; in support of this hypothesis it 
will be noted that € 7 seems nothing else but a 
turned up ¢{ y. Dr. Burnell (S. I. Pal. p. 6") 
points out, as one of the traces of the South Indian 
alphabet having once been written from right 
to left, the circumstance that yv is written for vy, 
which would tell against the theory above 
advanced, as the Simhalese had neither compound 
nor double consonants. But the same may be 
observed even in very late Nigari manuscripts, 
when the Semitic origin was long forgotten. I 
must leave it to scholars in Europe to compare 
these two letters X) and ~ with the Himyaritic 
alphabet, as I have no means here of carrying a 
palaeographical investigation beyond the limits of 
Ceylon and India. P. GoLpscHMIDT. 








SPELLING REFORM. 
Lincoln’s Inn : Feb. 13, 1877. 
As no one else has done so, I think I ought to 
point out two objections, which appear to me 
serious ones, to my friend Mr. Westlake’s pro- 
posal for applying self-help to spelling reform. 


1, Any departure from the received spelling 
will for a time cause additional trouble both to 
readers and, as Prof. Sayce’s letter suggests, to 
printers, The new method may be simpler and 
more rational, but the old one has become @ 
matter of memory and habit. If we wait until a 
general agreement has been arrived at, by a Royal 
Commission or otherwise, as to the best method 
to be adopted, and then introduce the method 
agreed upon extensively at once, this method will 
within a limited period become so familiar as no 
longer to cause any serious trouble. But if each 
writer employs his own peculiar method, none of 
their methods will ever become really familiar to 
either readers or printers. On the contrary, these 

ersons will acquire an exaggerated idea of the 
inconveniences of changes in spelling. 

2. If each writer employs his own system of 
spelling, he must limit himself to using the letters 
of our present alphabet. He cannot have new 
characteristic symbols for the sounds which he 
desires to distinguish, because it would cost too 
much to have special type cast for a single book. 
Yet even a rough approximation to a phonetic 
system, with only one letter for the same sound 
and only one sound for the same letter, would re- 
quire that some new sounds should be distin- 
guished, and if this must be effected by 
appropriating to particular scunds letters, or 
combinations of letters, which at present have a 
different sound, the memory is much more 
severely taxed than if new characteristic symbols 
are employed. Thus Mr. Ellis’s palaeotype symbol 
“q” for ng is much more difficult to remember 
than Mr. Pitman’s x with a hook. If a new sys- 
tem of spelling were approved by a Royal Com- 
mission, there would be no longer any difficulty 
as to having types cast of new characteristic. 
symbols, H. R. Droop, 








THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE. 
Settrington Rectory : February 12, 1877. 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte has produced another: 
argument = as delightful as that on which I 
commented in my last letter. 

His argument is as follows :— 

1. Niebuhr, K. O, Miiller, and Canon Rawlin- 
son “have clearly declared” that they do not 
consider Etruscan to be an Aryan language. 

2. “It therefore follows that it is an agglutina- 
tive language, since “no one dreams” that it is’ 
Semitic or Chinese. 

3. “It is therefore clear” that Mr. Isaac Taylor 
did not discover its agglutinative character. 

Passing over the facts that Niebuhr, Miiller,., 
and Canon Rawlinson have “clearly declared” 
their belief that the Etruscans were mainly 
Pelasgians [t.e. Aryans], and also that the Semitic 
solution of which “no one dreams” has been 
recently advocated by several writers, I would: 
ask to be allowed to construct a little syllogism of 
my own, on the model of that which has been 
_— by Prince Lucien. I would argue. 
thus :— 

1. That Aesop has “ clearly declared” that an. 
— once impinged upon the head of a philo- 
sopher, 

D. “Tt therefore follows” that the acorn fell by 
the law of gravitation, since “no one dreams” 
that anybody could have thrown it. 

3. “It is therefore clear” that Sir Isaac 
Newton did not discover the law of gravitation. 

I am afraid that Prince Lucien’s ingenious 
argument will have to go to the same place 
whither his photographic transcriptions have gone 
before. Isaac Taylor. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


SATURDAY, Feb. 17.—3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Florence and’ 
the Medici,” by J. A. Symonds. 
3 P.M. Physical: **On an Apparatus to illustrate Wave: 
Motion,” by C. J. Woodward ; ‘On the Vapour Ten- 
sion of combined Water,” by Prof. F. Guthrie; “On a 
new Lantern Galvavometer,” by S. O. Thompson. 





3 P.M. Saturday Popular Concert. 
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Monpay, Feb. 19.—5 p.m. London Institution : “Modern Agri- 
culture,” by Prof. H. E, Armstrong. 
8 P.M. British Architects. 
8 P.M. Monday Popular Concert. 
9 P.M. Royal Albert Hall Choral Society : Verdi’s Requiem. 

TUESDAY, Feb. 20.—3 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘The Human 
Form ; its Structure in Relation to its Contour,” by 
Prof. A. H. Garrod. 

7.45 P.M. Statistical: “ Fires and Fire Insurance,” by Cor- 
nelius Walford. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Renewed Discussion on the Sewage 
Question. 

8.30 p.M. Zoological. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 21.—7 p.m. Meteorological: Opening Ad- 
dress, by H. S. Eaton, President ; “ Barometrical and 
Thermometrical Clocks for registering Mean Atmo- 
spheric Pressure and Temperature,” by W. F. Stanley ; 
“Solar Thermo-Radiometer,” and ‘*On an Improve- 
ment in Minimum Thermometers for Terrestrial Radi- 
ation,” by J. J. Hicks. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Certain Relations between Plants 
and Insects,” by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 

8 p.M. Royal Society of Literature: ‘‘On Slavonic Litera- 
ture,” by Prof. Zerffi. 

8 pM. British Archaeological: “On a Painting in the 
National Gallery,” by J. R. Planché; ‘‘On Ancient 
British Interments at Lancaster,” by J. Harker. 

8 p.m. London Ballad Concert. 

TauRspDAY, Feb, 22.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘‘ The Theory 
of Music,” by Dr. W. Pole. 

7 p.M. London Institution: “English Nursery Tales: 
their Origin and Meaning,” by W. R. S. Ralston. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Spontaneous Combustion in 
Factories and Ships,’”’ by C. W. Vincent. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 

8.30 p.m. Philharmonic Society’s Concert. 

Fripay, Feb, 23.—7.30 p.m. Sacred Harmonic Society’s Con- 
cert. 

8 P.M. Quekett : “On Black Moulds, by Dr. M. C. Cooke. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution : a Paper by J. F. Moulton. 








SCIENCE. 


A Treatise on the Moral Ideals. By the late 
John Grote, B.D. (Cambridge : Deighton, 
Bell & Co.; London: George Bell & 
Sons, 1876.) 


Tuis volume cannot be criticised without 
reference to the circumstances in which it is 
published. It isa collection of chapters on 
ethical subjects, written in preparation for a 
work to which its author, with his peculiar 
love of fresh terminology, intended to give 
the title of “ Aretaics and Eudaemonics.” 
The place of each of these chapters in the 
projected work was generally, though not 
always, indicated by its contents. But fre- 
quently the editor has found the same sub- 
ject discussed from slightly different points 
of view in two or more separate papers, and 
sometimes he has found sections of one 
paper almost verbally repeated in another. 
Out of such materials he has constructed, 
so far as possible, a connected treatise, 
selecting the papers on each part of the sub- 
ject that seemed to represent the author’s 
maturest thought, and throwing the others 
into appendices, when they had in them 
anything distinctive that seemed worth pre- 
serving. So far as can be judged, the 
editor has discharged the difficult task of 
selection with all due care and intelligence, 
and has set before us as complete a repre- 
sentation of his author’s thought as was 
possible in the circumstances. 

Prof. Grote is an author whose specula- 
tions are not always easy to understand ; 
but he has the great merit of insight into 
moral experience. No one could look at the 
facts of moral life with greater freedom 
from the prejudices of theory, even of his 
own theories. His words, therefore, have the 
freshness and authority of new experiences, 
and his criticism of others is always founded 
on a sympathetic effort to see what they 
saw. Hence, also, his statement of a 
problem has often a value altogether 
independent of the satisfactoriness of his 
solution of it. In fact, he rarely attempts 
to solve any problem he has raised, ex- 





cept by the method of compromise. His 
critical, scrupulous, and even casuistical 
temper of mind makes him shrink from any 
other method of solution; and he is never 
weary of expressing his doubts of the use- 
fulness of any attempt to find a higher unity 
of principle that shall reconcile the opposi- 
tion of philosophical schools. Thus, after 
explaining the nature of the different moral 
ideals expressed by the words “ Happiness,” 
“‘ Duty,” and “ Good,” he says :— 

“On these subjects it seems to me that there 
are two maxims which we may take: which I 
will state at first generally, subject to some quali- 


fication: the one, that by converting one ideal | 


into another, or interpreting one by another, we 
make no step, and get no forwarder in knowledge ; 
the other, that where we do advance in know- 
ledge by fixing an ideal, or converting it into 
something partaking of fact, observation, and ex- 
erience, we must bear in mind that it loses its 
ideal character, more or less, and that it becomes 
subject to a variety of difficulties, which attach to 
everything belonging thus to fact and experience ” 
(p. 38). 
Here the impossibility of uniting in one 
thought the different ideals of moral life, 
and again of reconciling the ideal and 
the real, seems to be raised into a principle 
of method. We must, however, recog- 
nise that some of the most interesting 
parts of the volume are attempts to find 
points of connexion between the different 
ideals. Still the passage shows that Grote 
carried the Baconian suspicion of premature 
efforts after unity of principle almost to the 
point where the suspicion itself becomes an 
adolon. 

The value of such writing can never be 
fairly represented by any general sketch of 
its argument. It would be more just to 
refer the reader for specimens of its quality 
to such passages as the analysis of the idea 
of Want (p. 26); the account and criticism 
of the various views of Law (p. 92) ; or the re- 
marks on the different kinds of faith (p. 516). 
These and many other passages have a 
suggestive value that goes beyond their 
purpose ; they always at least put the sub- 
ject in a new light, and bring into promi- 
nence aspects of it not usually considered. 

The original title “ Aretaics and Enudae- 
monics,” which has been set aside on 
grounds of taste, perhaps best expresses the 
point of view from which the volume is 
written. It was Prof. Grote’s conviction 
that the Utilitarian controversy is an inter- 
minable one, because Ethics includes two 
sciences, each of which has falsely made 
pretension to be the whole. But as man has 
an active as well as a sentient nature, so he 
has an ideal of duty, or of the faciendum, 
which is as natural to him as his ideal of 
highest pleasure. In one point of view these 
ideals are opposed to each other; in another 
they are complementary; and the ideal of 
duty supplies the form for which the ideal 
of pleasure supplies the matter. ‘The ideal 
of pleasure is the only one that offers any 
answer to the question, Why should any- 
thing have existed at all? or, Why should 
there ever have been any action ?”’ (p. 36). 
On the other hand, “the feeling of re- 
pugnance to the giving pain does not follow 
from the feeling of dislike to the suffering it, 
except through the addition of some new 
element” (p. 5); and in like manner, the 





desire of pleasure for others does not follow 
from the desire of pleasure for one’s self, 
except through the same addition. This 
addition is made by the other ideal of duty, 
which is thus conceived as something that 
universalises our desire of happiness, or turns 
it into a desire of happiness for others. Prof. 
Grote does not very clearly show how the 


faciendum, or ideal of the active nature, 


comes to have this universal character ; but, 
on the whole, his view is not unlike that 
which Mr. Sidgwick has developed in his 
Methods of Ethics, according to which the 
intuition of Reason gives the general principle 
of unselfishness, while the particular matter 
to be brought under that principle is left to 
be determined by immediate desire. What 
we would naturally wish for ourselves we 
are thus by morality taught. to wish for all. 
From this point of view it is natural that 
Prof. Grote should regard Eudaemonics and 
Aretaics as separate sciences, and should 
assert that action, so far as it ends in self, 
has not, in the full sense of the word, a 
moral character. True moral value “ exists 
only where there are conflicting interests ;”’ 
and it attaches not to “ action for happiness 
simply,” but to a “mutual action of moral 
beings for each other’s happiness, and that 
under strong temptation for them to act 
each one for his own” (p. 75). 

The statement just made represents the 
general bearing of Prof. Grote’s remarks ; but 
other considerations are brought in, the rela- 
tion of which to such a view of ethics is not 
very clearly defined. Thus, besides the ideals 
of happiness and duty, there is said to be a 


third ideal of the Good, which corresponds - 


to the general fact that man is a wanting 
being. This, as it is explained (p. 24), 
seems to mean that man has a potentiality 
in him which is never completely actualised, 
but of which he can become conscious 
(p.46). This consciousness of a non-ex- 
istent or absent object which is the comple- 
ment of our own being includes, it appears, 
more than the other ideals, though what 
more is not very distinctly explained. Prof. 
Grote does not say, like Kant, that the 
sunmum bonum is the synthesis of duty and 
happiness, still less that it is a higher unity 
in which their difference disappears, though 
some of his remarks point in that direction. 

What we have here, therefore (in so far as 
Prof. Grote’s thoughts have been developed), 
is another of those attempts at moral system 
which start from the Kantian dualism of 
reason and passion, and also from the oppo- 
sition necessarily connected with it between 
the individual and society. But, this oppo- 
sition being taken as absolute, there is no 
possible solution of the moral problem ex- 
cept the Kantian one. To determine what 
is your duty, you must first allow the pas- 
sions which exist in you, as an individual, 
to suggest a matter of action, some act to be 
done, or some end to be attained, and then, 
abstracting from yourself, you must consider 
whether you can “universalise the maxim 
of your action.” 

Kant has stated the opposition in its 
sharpest and most decisive form, and there- 
fore in the form that is most instructive: 
Prof. Grote, to a certain extent, weakens the 
contrast, and conceals from himself the for- 
mality of the idea of Duty by connecting it 
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with the notion of active powers in us to be 
developed. In Kant, on the other hand, we 
have the universality of a purely formal in- 
telligence, set against the particularity of 
desire and passion in such an abstract way 
that we are immediately forced to ask two 
questions :—whether passions so purely in- 
stinctive are possible to a thinking being ; 
and whether, on the other hand, an intelli- 
gence so purely formal or analytic is an 
intelligence at all. And when these ques- 
tions have been asked, the way out of the 
difficulty has already been indicated. 

In these remarks we have only touched 
on the principles laid down in the first few 
chapters of the volume;,but enough has 
probably been said to indicate the author’s 
point of view and the general character- 
istics of his treatment of ethical questions. 

Epwarp Cairp. 








Der Bau des Tempels Salomo’s, nach der 
Koptischen Bibelversion. Von Heinrich 
Brugsch Bey. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1876.) 

A FRIEND of mine while studying ina foreign 

library came across a manuscript containing 

books of Euclid which he had never seen. 

Being more learned in the science than in 

the literature of Geometry, he fancied that he 

had madean important discovery, and at once 
set about transcribing the precious text, with 

a view to its publication. After some time 

he prudently thought of looking at some of 

the old editions of Euclid, and the result of 
his examination may easily be guessed at. 

It is not always as easy as it was in this 

case to discover whether an interesting text 

has or has not been published. Even persons 
who may justly be considered experts in this 
matter are liable to grievous mistakes. To 

a very fortunate mistake of this kind we are 

indebted for the publication by Brugsch Bey 

of certain portions of the Coptic version of 
the Old Testament, which he found in mannu- 
script in the library of the Coptic Patriarch 
at Cairo. ‘“ As far as 1am aware,” he says 
in his Preface, “‘ Coptic literature possesses 
very few fragments of the historical books 
of Holy Scripture, and not one of them has 
yet been published.” It was not until the 
fragments which Brugsch Bey fancied he 
had discovered were in print that he learnt 
from the Archbishop of the Catholic Copts 
at Cairo that the texts in question were 
taken from the Coptic liturgy, and that they 
had, in fact, been published by Tuki. 

Brugsch Bey might easily have learnt this 

without returning to Cairo. These texts 

are surely known to most Coptic students. 

I, for one, have for many years been familiar 

with them, and with other fragments not 

less interesting, and have been aware that 
both Peyron and Tattam knew them. But 
itis very fortunate that Brugsch Bey thought 
he was publishing something new. The 

Coptic Ritual and Pontifical published by 

Tuki are costly books, and not easily acces- 

sible, except through public libraries ; nor is 

it easy for a learner to find his way through 
them. It is most desirable that all the 
fragments which they contain of the Old 

Testament which do not belong to the Pen- 

tateuch, Job, Psalms, and Prophets * should 





_ * These parts of the Coptic version have been pub- 
lished entire. So has the book of Baruch. All other 





be published apart from the prayers with 
which they are mixed in the liturgies. Those 
published by Brugsch Bey, being taken from 
the Consecration Service of a church, have 
reference to the building of Solomon’s 
Temple, and belong to the books of Samuel, 
Kings, and Chronicles. Even these extracts 
might be increased from Tuki. His liturgies 
take us down to 1 Kings ix. 3, while Brugsch 
Bey’s extracts only come down to viii. 21. 
The extracts just published from the second 
book of Chronicles stop at vi. 30, while Tuki’s 
liturgies take us nearly through the seventh 
chapter. But there are many other inter- 
esting fragments, such as the passage of 
the Jordan (Joshua iii. 7— iv. 10), the exhor- 
tation of Joshua (xxiii. 2-14), the story of 
Jephtha, the anointing of David by Samuel, 
David’s lamentation over Saul, the raising 
of the widow’s son by Elijah, the descrip- 
tion of the virtuous woman in the Proverbs. 
It is, I repeat, most desirable that all these 
fragments should be collected and made 
accessible to the Biblical or Coptic student 
in a convenient form. 

No one, I think, who has made any pro- 
gress in the ancient Egyptian language can 
doubt that, whatever questions may rise in 
detail, the method which Brugsch Bey has 
adopted in his division of Coptic words is 
philologically the most correct, and that by 
the adoption of it the relation of the later 
stage of language to the older is made very 
evident. 

The book is not free from misprints, and 
it is not always easy to say whether the 
mistakes in the Coptic are attrivutable to the 
printer, to the original MS., or to the 
copyist. Does the Coptic MS. really give 


such a reading as Mil GHIU NTE MICA 
at 1 Kings viii. 16? Are we to attribute 
to it such a false concord as t AeA wHp, 
a singular pronoun with a plural substan- 
tive? This would be a very ignorant 
blunder for a Coptic scribe, and the blame 
must clearly be assigned to some one else 
when we find that Ti Deawi p! is given as 
the reading of Tuki’s text. This is not 
exact. There are two texts of the chapter 
in Tuki, a fact which Brugsch Bey seems to 
have overlooked, but in neither is the pro- 
noun incorrectly given. 
P. Le Pace Renovr. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
' ASTRONOMY. 


Specular Reflexion from Venus.—Having de- 
tected a gradation of light on the disk of Venus, 
which appears to indicate specular reflexion from 
a polished surface, Mr. Brett has applied this 
hypothesis to account for the ring of light which 
has been observed round the limb of Venus 
during a transit. By supposing there is a bur- 
nished surface overlaid e a vitreous envelope 
with a considerable atmosphere above, Mr. Brett 
explains how a very bright ring might be formed 
by successive reflexions from the burnished sur- 
face, and internal reflexions from the vitreous 
envelope, the rays being finally refracted in the 
direction of the earth by the dense atmosphere. 
By means of a2 glass bulb filled with mercury, Mr. 
Brett, at the January meeting of the Astronomical 
Society, illustrated experimentally the theory he 
parts of the Old Testament are only found as “les- 
sons” jn the liturgies. A translation of Proverbs in 
a MS. of the British Museum is incomplete. 





has advanced, which, besides explaining the phe- 
nomenon of the bright ring, accords well with our 
experience of the spotless character of the surface 
of this planet. In conclusion, Mr. Brett suggests 
the possibility of seeing at the next transit the 
image of the earth reflected from the surface of 
Venus, and visible as a minute nebulous speck, in 
the centre of the planet’s disk, a phenomenon 
which, according to Dr. Huggins, was actually 
observed at the last transit of Mercury. 


The New Star in Cygnus.—In the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten, further spectroscopic observa- 
tions of this star are given, confirming generally 
the results obtained by M. Cornu. Dr. Vogel 
finds the bright lines of hydrogen and of the un- 
known substance helium in the star’s spectrum, 
but not those of magnesium; and he further 
remarks that there are some eight or ten absorp- 
tion bands, which give rise in the yellow and 

een of the spectrum to the appearance of bright 
ar which Dr. Vogel considers are merel 
parts of the continuous spectrum contrasting wi 
dark bands on either side. These observations 
were made on December 5 and 8. Mr. Copeland, 
at Lord Lindsay’s observatory, has also observed 
the spectrum, and finds two of the hydrogen lines 
and three other lines, one of which corresponds 
nearly in position with the brightest line of gase- 
ous nebulae, while another falls near the place of 
one of the bright lines in the spectra of three re- 
markable stars in Cygnus pointed out by MM, 
Wolf and Ranet, and subsequently observed by 
Dr. Vogel. The results obtained by Padre 
Secchi on January 9 agree exactly with M. 
Cornu’s observations, the bright lines of both 
hydrogen and magnesium being visible, besides 
two other lines, one being that of sodium (accord- 
ing to Padre Secchi), and the other probably the 
violet line of hydrogen. The lines of sodium and 
helium are so near each other that it is not easy 
to decide to which of these elements the line in 
the star-spectrum really corresponds, As a sum- 
mary of his photometric observations Dr. Schmidt 
gives a diagram showing the diminution of 
brightness of this star, and also of the tem- 
porary stars of 1848 and 1866. The differ- 
ence in the three curves is very striking, for 
while the star of 1848 decreased very slowly in 
brightness, descending from the fifth to the 
seventh magnitude in twenty-five days, that of 
1866 fell from the second to the seventh in eight 
days, and the new star of last year, after remaining 
for four days very nearly at its maximum bright- 
ness, fell rapidly from 3:2 to 48 magnitude in 
two days (November 27-29), and then gradually - 
faded, being of the seventh magnitude about De- 
cember 15. From this it will be seen that it re- 
mained visible to the naked eye (in the climate of 
Athens) for twenty-one days. Its maximum rate 
of change was about one magnitude in twenty-four 
hours (on November 28), while in the middle of 
December the decrease was only one-twentieth of 
a magnitude in a day. 

Observations of Jupiter's Satellites—Mr. Todd, 
of Adelaide, has communicated the results of his 
observations of Jupiter’s satellites to the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and, independently of their 
value with reference to the complicated theory of 
the motions of the satellites, the observations are 
interesting from the circumstance that on several 
occasions Mr. Todd actually saw the satellite 
through the atmosphere of Jupiter as it passed 
behind the body of the planet. This supplies a 
remarkable confirmation of the views propounded 
by Mr. Brett and Mr. Burton as to the existence 
of an atmosphere of some ten thousand miles in 
thickness, views which have been much contro- 
verted in certain quarters, but which would now 
seem to be fully established. These results 
show how much may be done to advance 
our knowledge of the physical condition of the 
planets, by careful observers with well-trained 
eyes. Another series of observed eclipses of 
Jupiter's satellites is given by M. Tisserana in the 
Comptes Iendus. The observations were made 
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during the last opposition at the Tuulouse Obser- 
vatory, witha oe re of thirty-one inches’ aperture 
and a refractor of four inches, and the remarkable 
circumstance about them is, that the diameter of 
the planet with the reflector would appear to be 
larger than with the refractor, which is contrary 
to the law that the larger instrument gives, 
ceteris paribus, the smaller diameter. This may, 
however, be accounted for by personality in the 
observers, for it is hardly likely that the defini- 
tion of the large reflector is so bad as to make it 
inferior to the small refractor. 


Micrometric Measures of Double Stars.—A 
quarto volume of observations made at Lund, by 
M. Dunér, in the years 1867 to 1875, has just been 
published. It contains some 27,000 observations 
of about 600 stars, selected chiefly from Struve’s 
list, and these are discussed and compared with the 
results obtained by previous observers. From this 
comparison M. Dunér has drawn up a table in which 
the stars are arranged in nine classes, according to 
the amount of their relative motion since the first 
observations, A few have completed a whole re- 
volution since the date of their discovery, and a 
considerable number have described arcs ranging 
from 180° to 10°, but the vast majority have not 
yet been sufficiently observed to decide whether 
they are really binaries, or are merely optically 
double. In the case of a very small number, 
forming Class IX., it is certain that there is no 
physical connexion between the components, and 
that they are merely two stars, at widely different 
distances from us, seen nearly in line. In his 
introduction M. Dunér givesa table of the number 
of observations made in different years, which 
shows curiously the state of the weather. Thus, 
while 654 observations were made in 1869, only 
88 could be obtained in 1874. Another im- 
one series of measures has been communicated 
y Mr. Knott to the Royal Astronomical Society. 
The observations extend over fourteen years, from 
1860 to 1873, and refer to some eighty stars, of 
— ated 2,000 measures have been made and 
reduced. 


Le Verrier's Tables of Jupiter and Saturn.— 
This important work, for which the gold medal of 
the Astronomical Society was awarded last year, 
{kas now been published with the complete theory, 
which is remarkable from the difficulty occasioned 
‘by the long inequality in the motions of Jupiter 
and Saturn, resulting from the accumulated effect 
ef the mutual perturbations through the near 
* commensurability of the periodic times. A com- 
parison of theory with observation shows that M. 
Le Verrier has successfully overcome the difficulties 
of the problem for Jupiter, but in the vase of 
Saturn there is a remarkable accumulation of 
small perturbations which makes the treatment 
troublesome, and, further, the observations are 
perhaps influenced to a certain extent by the 
changing aspect of the ring, so that discordances 
remain outstanding between theory and past ob- 
servation which augur ill for the exactness of 
‘these tables in the future. Notwithstanding this, 
there can be no doubt that M. Le Verrier’s tables 
ef Saturn will represent the motion of that planet 
with far greater accuracy than has hitherto been 
attained, while his tables of Jupiter are practic- 
ally perfect. As M. Le Verrier has founded them 
on the Greenwich observations extending over a 
period of 130 years, the accuracy with which 
ithese are satisfied may be taken as a pretty certain 
forecast of what we may expect in the future—at 
any rate, as far as the middle of next century. 


A New Comet.—M. Borrelly, at Marseilles, dis- 
covered a new comet on February 8, which he 
describes as a round, bright object with a nucleus, 
25 in diameter.At the time of discovery it was in 
the constellation Ophiuchus, its position being 
R.A, 17° 18", N.P.D. 91° 37’, with a daily motion 
im 44° eastward and 3° 7’ northward, so that it is 
snoving nearly due north through the constellation 
Hercules towards 8 and y Draconis. 





MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 


THE subject chosen by Mr. Sorby for the Anni- 
versary Address to the Royal Microscopical So- 
ciety was the use of the microscope in the exami- 
nation of unstratified deposits, such as are brought 
up in marine dredgings, found in blown sands 
and other situations. Omitting calcareous matter, 
usually the result of organic deposition, Mr. Sorby 
dealt with quartz, felspar, hornblende, mica, pumice, 
&c., showing that they exhibited different charac- 
ters according to the formations from which they 
were derived. For example, quartz sand derived 
from granite has a different shape from that from 
schistose rocks, the latter being more flattened. 
By using a 4 objective with an angular aperture 
of about 75°, expressly made for these investiga- 
tions by Messrs. Beck, sufficient penetration was 
obtainable to see the fluid cavities in the quartz 
grains of dredgings, notwithstanding their irregu- 
larities in size, which made a considerable focal 
distance necessary. The peculiarities of the 
various particles were illustrated by drawings 
on a black board. We presume that sketches 
will be given when the address is published in the 
March number of the Monthly Microscopical 
Journal, as mere verbal descriptions can give 
little idea of the extent to which successful 
results can be obtained. In preparing portions 
of mineral deposits for examination, Mr. Sorby 
recommends gently distributing the matter with a 
brush, as an erroneous idea is formed if all the 
small ones are washed away from the larger. 
When subsidence of particles of various sizes and 
specific gravities occurs in water, the minute 
particles which would, if alone, sink very slowly, 
attach themselves round larger particles, and all 
go down together more slowly than the larger ones 
would do if left to themselves, but more quickly 
than the smaller. Quartz particles derived from 
rocks acted upon by water, and subsiding in water, 
are more angular than the quartz of blown sand, or 
of deserts. The oldest-known stratified rocks 
exhibited traces of still older stratified beds from 
which they were derived, and it was even 
possible to find in some of those older fragments 
evidence of their having once existed in still 
remoter and more ancient stratified deposits. The 
whole paper was of the highest interest, and 
opened quite new uses in reference to geology, 
oceanic currents, &c., to which the microscope 
might be applied. 


In 1875 Messrs. Dallinger and Drysdale brought 
before the Royal Microscopical Society their inter- 
esting discovery of the flagella attached to 
Bacterium termo, which, though suspected, had 
not been seen. They were only able to view it 
with the immersion one-eighth on Powell and 
Leeland’s new pattern, and only then with very 
careful illumination. They referred in their paper 
(Monthly Microscopical Journal, September, 1875) 
to Cohn’s previous discovery of a flagellum at 
each end of “the huge bacterium known as 
Spirillum volutans.” Their sketches of the two ob- 
jects, S. volutans and B. termo with thesame magni- 
fication of 1,300, exhibit the former as three inches 
long, and the latter as about one-eighth of an 
inch, which will account for the great difficulty 
of their investigation. We now find from Der 
Naturforscher (No. 2 of this year) that both Cohn 
and Dr. Eug. Warming, of Copenhagen, have 
made fresh researches into the objects grouped 
together under the name Bacteria. Cohn’s will 
be found in the Beitrége zur Biol. der Pflanzen, 
Band I., Heft 3., 1875, and Band II., Heft 3., 
1876, and Warming’s in a separate publication 
(1876) of the Copenhagen Natural History 
Society. Dr. Warming thinks that the round and 
straight forms must have some means of moving 
besides the flagella, as he observed some were 
stationary while their flagella were in action, and 
others moving forwards with their flagella trailing 
after them. We have not seen his paper, but may 
ask whether he noticed flagella at each end. He 
was doubtful as to whether they had a cellulose 





integument, while Cohn thought it probable, from 
their appearance when reagents were employed, 
though no inner contour could be seen. 


In some species of Bacillus Cohn observed the 
formation of spores. First there is an elongated 
growth and + fm the protrusion of long curved 
threads, which group together in slimy masses. 
In these threads strongly refractive points may be 
seen, which develop into round spores, from which 
fresh rods arise. This spore-formation only occurs 
in full light. 


In 1875 Cohn classified bacteria according 
to their forms; but Warming, noticing the 
variations of shape under different conditions of 
temperature, fluid medium, &c., is disposed to 
assign all to one species, Bacterium. He regards 
bacteria and vibrions as nearly allied to the lowest 
Nostocs. A good many bacteria forms exhibit 
crystalline sulphur in the shape of minute, highly- 
refractive, darkly-contoured spherules. hese 
kinds multiply in decaying plants, and among 
them are the Monas Okenii and B. sulfuratum of 
the Danish coast. 


In power of withstanding heat Cohn ascribes 
pre-eminence to the long thin Bacillus subtilis. 
At a temperature of 47° to 50° 0. (116° to 122° F.) 
these bacilli multiply and form spores, while other 
schizophytes in hay infusions do not propagate 
at this temperature. From 50° to 55° reproduc- 
tion and development cease, the growing threads 
are killed, but the spores retain their germinating 
power for seventeen hours. Usually hay infu- 
sions are sterilised by being kept at 60° C. or 
over for twenty-four hours; bacillus spores may be 
kept three or four days at from 70° to 80° C. 
without being killed. As regards B. termo, Dr. 
Eidam, of Breslau, finds that at + 5° C. they 
are stiff from cold; at 53° O. they multiply 
slowly ; 30° to 35° is their most favourable tem- 

erature ; at 40° and ——_ their powers dimin- 
ish, and they fall into heat-torpor ( Warmestarre), 
from which they awaken when favourable condi- 
tions recur. Heating up to 45° for fourteen hours, 
or for one hour at 50°, in an aqueous infusion, 
kills them. When dried they retain vitality after 
six hours’ exposure to 50°. 


In the same number of Der Naturforscher will 
be found an account of Herr Koch’s investigations 
of Bacillus anthracis found in the blood of animals 
suffering from what the Germans call Milzbrand, 
and the French sang de rate (splenic disease). 
Davains had, as is well known, published many 
papers on the presence of bacteria in Maladies 
charbonneuses, and Herr Koch supplies additional 
information. His researches are given in the 
Revue Scientifique, with the advantage of figures 
not found in Der Naturforscher. The original 
paper isin Beitrage zur Biol. der Pfl., 11. Band, 
1876. B. anthracis multiplies quickly by elongation 
and division, and is readily propagated by trans- 
ference from the blood of one animal to another. 
In a guinea-pig the number of bacilli will even 
surpass that of the blood-globules. They are 
less fertile in the rabbit, and still less in the mouse. 
When bacilli of sang de rate are placed in 
serum at a temperature of 35° to 37°, in con- 
tact with moist air, they elongate consider- 
ably, even to a hundred times their original 
size. They also twist and interlace, losing 
transparency, and exhibiting granular contents. 
The granulations increase, making the filaments 
look like chaplets of pearls, and finally separate as 
spores. The presence of air is indispensable to 
these processes. If placed in a medium poor in 
oxygen, their contents become turbid and break 
up. The bacilli preserved in liquid, or dried, 
soon lose the power of producing the splenic 
disease, but not so their spores, which will do it 
after being kept for three months in aqueous 
humour, or even a putrefying liquid. Fragments 
of dried spleen containing spores have sufficed for 
inoculation after four years. B. anthracis does 
not develop in the blood of cats, dogs, birds, 
or cold-blooded animals. The mischief done by 
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this microphyte is enormous. In the government 
of Novgorod, between 1867 and 1870, it killed 
more than 56,000 sheep, oxen, and horses, and 528 
men; and in the district of Mansfelder, in Saxony, 
186,000 sheep were destroyed by it in one year. 
Phenic acid, happily, disagrees with it, and may be 
found useful in the treatment of malignant 
pustules. 





At the Annual General Meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society held yesterday, the 16th inst., at 
Burlington House, the Wollaston gold medal was 
awarded to Mr. Robert Mallet, F.R.S. This 
gentleman has devoted much of his long and 
active life to the application of physical principles 
to the solution of problems bearing upon geology, 
especially those connected with earthquake pheno- 
mena, vulcanicity, and the internal heat of the 
earth. This award is just now peculiarly graceful, 
as Mr. Mallet’s sight has recently failed, and he is 
consequently compelled to retire from his active 
scientific career. At the same meeting the Mur- 
chison medal, accompanied by the sum of ten 
guineas, was awarded to the Rev. W. B. Clarke, 
of Sydney, in recognition of his services to 
Australian geology. The Lyell medal, with 
twenty guineas, also goes to the Antipodes, the 
recipient this year being Dr. Hector, the ener- 
getic Director of the Geological Survey of New 
Zealand. The list of medals in the gift of 
the Geological Society has been increased by Dr. 
Bigsby’s donation, which was awarded to Prof. O. 
C. Marsh, who has done so much for American 
po The balance of the Wollaston 

und was presented to Mr. Robert Etheridge, jun., 
of the Geological Survey of Scotland, in recogni- 
tion of his activity in palaeontological science ; 
the balance of the Micon Fund was awarded 
to the Rev. J. F. Blake, for his excellent services 
in working out the Secondary formations of this 
country, especially the Lias of Yorkshire; while 
the balance of the Lyell Fund was appropriately 
awarded to Mr. W. Pengelly, of Torquay, so well 
known for his researches in local geology, but 
especially for his energy in superintending the 
exploration of Kent’s Cavern. The anniversary 
address was delivered at the same meeting by the 
President, Dr. P. M. Duncan, F.R.S. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Linnean Soctety.—( Thursday, January 18.) 


Pror. Attman, President, in the Chair. Mr. R. 
Irwin Lynch exhibited a pot of growing wheat, which 
same had been grown from the grain left in “ Polaris ” 
Bay, 81° 38’ N. lat., by the ill-fated American Expedi- 
tion. Captain (Sir George) Nares, in a letter to Dr. 
Hooker, mentions that the grain in question had been 
exposed to the rigours of the winter frosts 1872- 
1876; but, notwithstanding, the sample sown at 
Kew gave 64 per cent. as capable of germination. A 
grain of maize, among the wheat, which also sprouted, 
possessed even greater interest, as being a truly 
tropical plant.—A second notice “On Varieties 
and Monstrous Forms of Medusae” (jelly fish) was 
read by Mr. G, J. Romanes. His researches show 
that irregular and misshapen forms are comparatively 
few, and this in spite of the lowly grade of organisa- 
tion and proneness to exhibit the phenomena of ger- 
mination or budding in the group. In Aurelia aurita 
deviations from the normal type nearly always occur 
by a multiplication or a suppression of entire seg- 
ments. Thus a symmetrical addition or deficiency of 
the umbrella obtains, while the ovaries and manu- 
brium are more usually not implicated.—Dr. Francis 
Day gave the main facts of a most interesting paper 
“ On the Amphibious and Migratory Fishes of India.” 
He instanced forms which respire air direct, can live 
for long periods after their removal from water, and 
are but little affected by a bandage being placed 
round the gills, preventing the use of these organs. 
He further alluded to those fishes that remain buried 
in the mud during the dry season to emerge quite 
lively when the rains commence, to those so-called 
showers of fish, some of which, curiously enough, have 
descended half-putrid, and to other singular phe- 
nomena of Indian fish. Among structural pecu- 





liarities he showed that the Saccobranchus has an 
amphibious circulation; while he questioned the 
accuracy of the swim-bladder of fishes being the equi- 
valent of the respiratory bladder of amphibians, see- 
ing that in Saccobranchus a respiratory sac and swim- 
bladder co-exist. 





Society or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, February 1.) 


F. Ovvrr, Esj., President, in the Chair. The Rev. 
W. C. Lukis contributed a paper on the Devil's 
Arrows, near Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire. These 
are pyramidal monoliths, about twenty feet high, 
standing in a line, but in the time of Camden there 
were four stones. They are probably the remains of 
an extensive monument, which covered a large tract 
of ground. The stone of which they are composed is 
mill-grit, and was brought from Plumpton, about 
ten miles distant from their present place. In the 
neighbourhood is a British town, which afterwards 
became a Roman camp; and there is no doubi that 
the monument itself is prae-Roman. 





ArcHakoLocicaL Instirute.—(Friday, February 2.) 


C. D. Fortnum, Esa., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
As this was the opening meeting of the session of 
1877, allusion was made by the Chairman in the most 
feeling terms to the loss sustained by the Institute 
and the entire community of archaeologists in the 
death of Mr. Joseph Burtt, the late Honorary Secre- 
tary, and occasion was taken to advert to the sub- 
stantial prosperity and progress of the Society. A 
paper was read by Mr. E. C. Davey on the recent 
discovery of a Roman Villa at Wantage. It was 
stated that this house was divided into five compart- 
ments; that it was based on broad and solid founda- 
tions; there was no mosaic floor found on the hypo- 
caust ; and a broken fragment of a tile with the word 
“ puellam” on its surface, together with a scarce gold 
coin, rewarded the exertions of the explorer.—An ac- 
count was given of an Incised Stone found at Tintagel, 
in Cornwall, by Sir John Maclean. An inscription in 
Romano-Gothic characters was surmounted by a cross. 
.--Mr. Soden Smith gave an interesting notice of some 
Fibulae, exhibited by Mr. Church ; these were brought 
from the Island of Lewes, in the Hebrides, and were 
variously shaped. They were the degenerate descend- 
ants of an earlier form. Shakspere speaks of them 
in All's Well that Ends Well, and Chaucer's Prioress 
wears one with the motto “Amor Vincit Omnia.” 
—Mr. Albert Hartshorne read a Memoir on the 
magnificent monumental effigy in the church at 
Hughenden, Bucks, attributed to Richard Welles- 
bourne de Montfort. This was illustrated by 
three life-sized drawings. A discussion arose on 
the heraldic devices on the scabbard, and on the 
meaning of the crescent at the base of the figure 
thrice repeated. The strange addition of a child in 
the mouth of the lion on the shield could not be ac- 
counted for either by Mr. Hartshorne, Mr. Stephen 
Tucker (Rouge Croix), or by Mr. Waller.—Many 
curious examples of needlework and embroidery, 
ecclesiastical and otherwise, were displayed on the 
walls and table. An altar-cloth from Stretham 
Church, Cambridgeshire, was lent by the Rev. Hugh 
Pigot. An altar-cloth of needlework supposed to be 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth, and a Pede of the 
same period, were lent by the Rev. C. H. Burnham; 
they were once in use in Cogenhoe Church, North- 
amptonshire. Miss Simson exhibited a cushion of 
needlework for the display of relics, and an em- 
broidered coat and waistcoat of eighteenth-century 
work. Samples of the seventeenth century came from 
Miss Mears and Mrs. Duffield. Portions of a late 
seventeenth-century costume and other specimens of 
needlework came from Mrs. Willoughby; an em- 
broidery purse stated to have belonged to King 
Charles I., from Miss Hopkinson; and some framed 
flower-pieces worked in a French convent in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, from Mrs. 
Barnwell. 





Puitovoaican Socrety.—(Friday, February 2.) 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray in the Chair. The paper read was 
by Mr. H. Sweet, President, on “‘ Parallel Developments 
in English and the Modern Scandinavian Languages.” 
Two kinds of agreement, between cognate languages 
were pointed out:—(1) Negative, or traditional, the 
result of retention of a common form ; and (2) Posi- 
tive or parallel developmenis, which take place inde- 





pendently in each language,’ in obedience to natural 
laws. ‘The importance of the latter class for the de- 
termination of the general laws of language was 
illustrated by many examples from the languages 
treated of, 





Musicat Association.—( Monday, February 5.) 


G. A. Osporne, Esq., in the Chair. Mr. James Higgs 
read a paper on “J. S. Bach’s ‘Art of Fugue,’” 
giving many interesting particulars as to the several 
editions of the work, calling attention to the fact 
that it was originally published in open score, that in 
the next edition an arrangement as for a keyed instru- 
ment was added, while in all the subsequent editions 
the open score has been suppressed, and the com- 
pressed arrangement alone printed, thus rendering 
the work almost useless for students. The “ Art of 
Fugue” consists of a series of fugal counterpoints all 
founded upon, or closely connected with, a single sub- 
ject. This subject is employed in many forms, and 
treated in various ways. The four first fugues are 
simple fugues, on the direct and inverted form of the 
subject, simple counterpoint only being employed. 
The three next fugues are founded on a variation of 
the subject, the replies being generally by contrary 
movement —in No. 5 in notes of equal value; in 
No. 6 by diminution ; and in No. 7 by augmentation. 
The next group, Nos. 8 to 11, display a new subject, 
combining with a form of the original subject by 
double counterpoint—Nos. 8 and 11 by double counter- 
print in the octave; No. 9, by double counterpoint in 
the twelfth ; and No. 10 by double counterpoint in the 
tenth. Mr. Higgs examined in detail all the fore- 
going as well as the remaining numbers of the work, 
drawing attention to many interesting points of con- 
struction and imitation. His remarks were illustrated 
by upwards of fifty extracts from the “ Art of Fugue,” 
which were lithographed and placed in the hands of 
the audience, enabling them to follow his analysis 
with ease and pleasure. Mr. Higgs concluded an 
able paper by combating the idea that the fugue is a 
worn-out form of composition; he allowed that good 
fugues, of individuality and character, are not often 
written nowadays, but he claimed that the art was 
not lost when Mendelssohn lived, and said that 
Schumann contrived to be Schumann still when 
using the fugue form; and within the last fifteen or 
twenty years Klengel has contributed a truly wonder- 
ful collection of forty-eight preludes (all canons) and 
forty-eight fugues, which are far removed from being 
copies of anything known before. Still, he continued, it 
may be admitted that worthy specimens of fugal art 
are rare, and so he would submit are worthy specimens 
of symphony, sonata or song; but, he said, it would be 
rash to declare that symphony, sonata and song can 
only be glories of a fading past, and he believed there 
must be, in the nature of things, a future for the 
further development of fugal forms; at least, he con- 
cluded from all past experience that only in proportion 
as music is leavened with the leaven of imitative and 
contrapuntal design does it gain the prospect of out- 
living the passing fashion of the period that gave it 
birth. A short discussion followed, in which the 
Chairman, Dr. Bridge, Mr. Banister, and Mr. C. E. 
Stephens took part. 





Society or Bistica, ArcnaroLocy.—( Tuesday, 
February 6.) 


Dr. S. Brrcu, President, in the Chair. The follow- 
ing papers were read:—‘*On the Cypriote Inscrip- 
tions,” by H. Fox Talbot. This paper consisted 
chiefly of a summary of the progress made in Cypriote 
decipherment by the Continental scholars since the 
first key to its discovery was published by the papers 
of Messrs. Birch and Smith, in the Zransactions of 
this Society. As confirmatory of the soundness of the 
deductions of Dr. Birch that that language had an 
affinity to the Greek, Mr. Fox Talbot cited Dr. Moritz 
Schmidt’s translation of the Bronze Tablet of Idalium, 
together with a transcription of the text into nearly 
regular Greek, accompanied by a vocabulary of cer- 
tain Greco-Cypriote words.—“ On a Himyaritic Seal 
found in the Hauran,” by Dr. Isaac H. Hall. This relic 
was obtained in January, 1876, by the author, who 
ascertained that it had, along with several other 
gems, been dug up some distance south of Damascus. 
On his return to England, Mr. Hall presented the seal 
to the British Museum. It is in shape a nearly per- 
fect hemi-ellipsoid, with a flat elliptical face, contain- 
ing six lines of Himyaritic characters. The material 
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is dark agate, and the inscription appears to read, 
Shakir Chariif, or “Thankful Lamb,” a not wholly 
uncommon Semitic name, there having been a noted 
grammarian called Charif, while the Beni-Charif still 
exist as an Arab tribe. 





Lonpon Marnematicat Socrety.—( Thursday, 
February 8.) 


C. W. Merririetp, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—* On the Area of 
the Quadrangle formed by the Four Points of Intersec- 
tion of two Conies,” by C. Leudesdorf; “ Numerical 
Value of a Certain Series,” by J. W. L. Glaisher; 
“The Differenti ion 7 4 YY _ oO” 

ntial Equation ax t JP 0,” by 
Prof. Cayley ; “On the Classification of Loci, and on 
a Theorem in Residuation,” by Prof. Clifford. 


Royat Sociery.—( Thursday, February 8.) 


Dr. Guy, Vice-President, in the Chair. The follow- 
ing papers were read :—‘“ On the Hindoo Division of 
the Octave; with some additions to the Theory of 
Systems of the Higher Orders,” by R. H. M. 
Bosanquet ; ‘‘On the Transport of Solid and Liquid 
Particles in Sewer Gases,” by Dr. Frankland; “ Re- 
searches in Spectrum Analysis in connexion with the 
Spectrum of the Sun,” by J. Norman Lockyer. 





Royat Instrrution.—(Friday, February 9.) 


Mr. Francis Garton, F.R.S., read a paper on 
“ Typical Laws of Heredity.” The processes of here- 
ditary transmission work together with so much 
accuracy, that each generation of every large popula- 
tion tends to be the exact equivalent of its prede- 
cessor. Changes in external conditions may interfere 
with this resemblance, but with these we are not 
concerned ; 80 far as regards the processes of heredity 
alone, there is ample evidence of perfect uniformity 
in their results. Yet we should not have been justified 
in expecting this, because different classes in each 
generation contribute a very different quota of repre- 
sentatives to the next. Giants are almost sterile ; 
their breed is almost sure to be diluted by marriage; 
their scanty progeny tends strongly to revert towards 
mediocrity; and natural selection spares a relatively 
small proportion of children of abnormal growth. 
Giants, as a class, leave by no means an equal number 
of adult descendants who are giants like themselves. 
Nevertheless, much the same number of giants will 
always be found to occur in the population ; and just 
the same is observed of every characteristic of every 
plant and animal. How was this to be accounted 
for? The object of the discourse was to solve this 
curious problem, which has never yet happened to 
have attracted attention. The lecturer showed that 
the widest generalisation was admissible in treating 
it, because observation had shown that all deviations 
tend to conform to the single mathematical law of 
frequency of deviations. This was first pointed out by 
Quetelet, who proved by statistics that this conformity 
existed more or less, not only in respect to the height 
of men, but in respect to all measurable cha- 
racteristics of all plants and animals. Hence we 
are justified in imagining an ideal case, to 
which the law of deviation strictly applies, and 
in which the statistical resemblance of successive 
generations 1s exact; and we may give the name of 
“typical laws” to those by which such theoretical 
conditions are fulfilled. They will serve, with little 
modification, to explain the facts of all quasi-typical 
cases. These typical laws must co-operate, in some 
sense or other, with the law of deviation; and, as the 
properties of the latter are few and peculiar, there is 
little risk of false conclusions. Experiments were 
necessary to give a just general idea of their cha- 
racter. For this purpose, the lecturer had experi- 
mented largely and minutely with seeds, comparing 
the weight of the seed planted with that of each 
member of its produce. The particular seeds used 
were sweet-peas, because their flowers are incapable 
of being cross-fertilised by accident ; they are prolific 
and easily reared, and the seeds retain the same 
weight in varying dampness of the air. He had 
careful weighings made with a good balance, of many 
thousand individual seeds, in order to arrive at the 
desired information. Tho results fully accorded with 
the theoretical requirements of the typical case. They 
perfectly explained the conditions of the simplest 
form of descent—namely: (1.) Being derived from a 





single parent, and not from a couple (as in the case 
of the sweet-peas which were not cross-fertilised). (2.) 
Differences of weight, or whatever the characteristic 
may be, having no effect on productiveness. (3.) 
Different weights, &c., being all affected to the same 
degree by natural selection. In the case of “ simple 
descent” we only have to concern ourselves with 
Reversion and Family Variability, and this is dealing 
with the most obscure part of the general problem. 
Reversion was found to act according to the simplest 
conceivable law, the deviation of the weight of the 
parent seed bearing in every case the same ratio to 
the deviation of the mean weight of its offspring. 
In the typical case, the point towards which reversion 
tends would be the mean weight (whatever the 
characteristic may be) of the race. Its effect is to 
diminish variability; it simply reduces what is 
technically called the “modulus” of the original 
populations. Family variability was found to conform 
to the law of deviation, taking the mean weight of 
the family as the centre of dispersion. Tie varia- 
bility—that is, the value of the modulus—was the same 
whether the peas were large or small (within the 
rather wide limits of the experiment). These condi- 
tions were expressed by a simple formula, and their 
combined action was fully illustrated by an apparatus, 
where reversion was represented by the passage of a 
heap of pellets through a row of converging shoots, 
and family dispersion by their subsequently falling 
through the teeth of a sort of harrow. It was explained 
that reversion acted precisely like an elastic spring, with 
greater tension the more it was stretched, and thus 
finally checked the step-by-step progress of dispersion 
due to family variability, which would otherwise cause 
the deviation of the race to continue indefinitely. Hence 
a condition of stable equilibrium was ensured, and 
perfect statistical resemblance between consecutive 
generations was maintained. He showed from the 
formula that if the coefficient of reversion was 4, and 
if the modulus of family variability was six units, then 
the modulus in the population at large would be ten 
units. The other processes concerned in ordinary 
heredity were dealt with principally by general con- 
siderations, guided by theoretical exigencies. It was 
shown that in the typical case, such a fact as that tall 
men should have a tendency to marry tall women 
rather than short, or short women rather than tall, 
was inadmissible. The theoretical conditions re- 
quired sexual selection in respect to each characteristic 
taken by itself to be nil. The effect of pairing upon 
the modulus of the original population, after conver- 
sion of the measurements of both sexes to a uniform 
standard, as explained in the lecture, would then be 
to divide it by the square-root of 2. Natural 
selection was illustrated, at first in an inverse 
sense, by familiar cases of destruction, by the 
shot-marks to the right and left of the centre of 
a target, which are distributed according to the law 
of deviation. Suppose a battering gun directed at a 
particular vertical line in a long rampart; its shots 
would batter away pieces of the wall in greatest 
number at or in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
line, while stray shot-marks would be less frequent as 
the distance from the line was greater. The result 
would be that the percentage of the thickness of the 
rampart that was battered away would follow the law 
of deviation. The action of natural selection is the 
precise inverse of this, as those whom it strikes it 
selects and preserves. It may be represented by the 
east of the gap made in the rampart. Its aim is 
directed at the medium individuals, they being on the 
whole the most suitable to live. Thus, natural se- 
lection acts in strict accordance with the law of devia- 
tion. The effect on the population is expressed by a 
simple formula, in which the ordinates of two curves 
of deviation—the one referring to the population, the 
other to the percentage of survival, having the same 
centres, but different moduli, are multiplied together. 
This results ina third curve, which is also one of devia- 
tion, whose modulus is less than either of the previous 
ones, and is expressed by a simple formula. Pro- 
ductiveness is physiologically a mere form of natural 
selection, hence it is governed by the same general 
law. The action of it, and of natural selection, was 
experimentally illustrated. The final result is, that 
if four numbers are given, the modulus of any typical 
characteristic in a race can be easily determined, 
and its fixity is accounted for. These numbers are 
the coefficient of reversion, and the moduli of family 
variability, of productiveness, and of natural selection. 
The main course of descent of a population is along 





the axis of the race, the medium class of individuals 
being more prolific than the rest. Exceptional persons 
leave scanty issue, and these few tend to revert. There 
is, therefore, a constant and calculable out-throw of 
elements from the central axis, and a constant destruc- 
tion of elements at the outer margins. Again, from 
these margins, a scanty remnant works back again 
towards the axis. The mediocre classes are the true 
ancestors of every population. 





Royat Astronomicat Socrety.—(Friday, 
February 9.) 


Dr. Hucars, President, in the Chair. This was the 
annual meeting of the Society, at which the President 
usually delivers his address on presenting the medal, 
but as none was awarded this year, the proceedings 
were confined to the reading of the Report of the 
Council on the progress of Astronomy, and to the 
election of officers and council for the ensuing year. 





New Suaxspere Socrety.—(Friday, February 9.) 


F. J. Furnrvart, Esq., Director, in the Chair. Mr. 
Furnivall announced the discovery, by Prof. Guizot, 
of the source of the speeches of Brutus and Antony 
over Caesar’s dead body. Dr. Ingleby read a paper 
*On Hamlet’s ‘some Dozen or Sixteen Lines;” an 
attempt to rebut the arguments both of Mr. Malleson 
and Prof. Seeley (New Shakspere Society's Transac- 
tions for 1874, pp. 465-498). He contended that Shak- 
spere’s only object in mentioning Hamlet’s speech was 
to give himself the chance of delivering, through 
Hamlet’s mouth, a lesson in elocution, probably aimed 
at the faults of some rival actors. ‘“ IfShakspere had 
intended us to find the dozen or sixteen lines in the 
old play, we should have had a sufficient glance at 
their purport to serve our purpose. That there is no 
indication convinces me that, as soon as Hamlet has 
instructed the old Player, the function of the sup- 
posed insertion was fulfilled, and that they had no 
further part in Hamlet.” Mr. Malleson said that Dr. 
Ingleby had in no way moved his (Mr. Malleson’s) 
former positions. The very parallelism of the sub- 
play and main play needed a supposed alteration by _ 
Hamlet to excuse it. Mr. Furnivall could only ac- 
count for Dr. Ingleby’s argument by supposing that 
he had deliberately pasted a piece of paper over 
Hamlet’s words to Horatio, “if his occulted guilt do 
not itself unkennel in one speech:” in them was the 
very “‘ purport” of the dozen or sixteen lines which 
Dr. Ingleby had declared was never stated. The 
latter answered that he did not consider this “one 
speech” was the same as Hamlet's; but he ad- 
mitted that if it was, his paper fell tothe ground.— 
The second paper was by Mr. Edward Ross, on “‘ The 
Division into Acts of Hamlet.” He contended that 
Act III. was now wrongly divided from Act IV., in 
the middle of what should be the fourth scene of 
Act IIIL., as the present IV. i. merely ended III. iv. 
He would end Act III. atthe end of the present 
scene ii.of Act IV. This would make Act III. so long 
that Mr. Ross proposed to take from it its present 
first scene, and add that to Act II. In the first part 
of Mr. Ross’s argument Mr. Furnivall agreed, that the 
end of Act IIi. should be at the end of IV. ii.; but 
he declined to alter the end of Act IL., because, if 
III. i. were added to Act II., Hamlet’s second long 
soliloquy, “To be, or not to be,’ would be brought 
within fifty-five lines of his much longer, “ Oh, what 
a rogue and peasant slave am I,” and have to be deli- 
vered within two or three minutes after the attention 
of the audience had been exhausted by it. This was 
an arrangement that Shakspere never could have 
meant, and that no stage manager would sanction. 








FINE ART. 


A Manual of the Historical Development of Art. 
By G. G. Zerffi, Ph.D., F.R.S.L. (Lon- 
don: Hardwicke & Bogue, 1876.) 


In reading this book we were struck with 
the coincidence between many parts of it 
and what we remembered having read in 
Semper’s Der Stil, but could not find from 
beginning to end of it a single word of 
acknowledgment to that writer, to whom 
the best of art critics in Germany very 
readily admit the greatest obligations. Even 
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in the Bibliography appended by Dr. Zerffi 
we find Semper accredited only with a work 
on Die teatile Kunst: not a word about Der 
Stil. Yet the very first paragraph of Der 
Stil is absolutely identical with the first 
paragraph in the book under notice. It is 
not likely that two men would independently 
hit on the same comparison and place it in 
the same position at the head of their two 
books: the more so, since for Dr. Zerffi’s 
book the comparison is useless, while for 
Semper’s it prepares the way admirably for 
the theory which he works out with an 
amount of research which has never been 
surpassed, if ever equalled, in archaeology. 
We have compared numerous other passages 
in these two writers, with a result which we 
cannot but regard as highly unfavourable to 
the candour of Dr. Zerffi. A writer who 
had prepared himself by a deep study of 
Semper might often unconsciously repro- 
duce his master’s thoughts, and even his 
comparisons, though the latter seem to form 
a very obvious “ property” of the author ; 
but then the coincidences would occur at 
haphazard, while here they follow on in 
regular order in both books. "We have space 
for only a few of these passages :— 
Semper.—Prolegomena. Dr. Zerffii—Prolegomena. 
‘* Der nachtliche Himmel “Gazing at the heavens 
zeigt neben den glanz- ona starry night we see, 
vollen Wundern der Ge- in additionto myriads of 
stirne mattschimmernde sparkling worlds floating 
Nebelstellen — entweder in the air, a great quan- 
alte, erstorbene, im All tity of nebulae, either 
decayed systems of worlds 


or worlds in formation: 
worlds which have lost 


erst um einen Kern sich 
gestaltender Weltdunst, 


Rahmen which here and elsewhere is so con- 
spicuous in Semper done up into a few simple 


sentences. 


The further definition of alterna- 


tion in Eurhythmy is a mere abstract from 


the German. 


The same is true of what is 


said on p. 14, about plants (Semper, 
p. xxix), and again, on the same page, in 
what is said of lower animals (Semper, 
p. xxxii.). At p. 17 of Zerffi, and p. xxxviii. 
of Semper, we read :— 


“Die Eurhythmie ist, 
wie gezeigt wurden, ent- 
weder = stereometrische 
oder planimetrische Sym- 
metrie. Unter den ste- 
reometrischen regelmiis- 
sigen Formen sind die 
Kugel und alle regel- 
missigen Polyecken bis 
zum Tetraeder  hinab 
zum allseitig symmetrisch 
doch ohne symmetrische 
Autoritét. Letztere zeigt 
sich zuerst am Ellipsoid 
oder Ovel, am Hexaeder 
oder dem doppelten mit 
der Basis verbundenen 
Tetraeder, am Prisma, an 
der Pyramide u.s.w. in der 
gesetzlichen Ungieichheit 
gewisser Dimensionen. 
Die planimetrische Sym- 
metrie (Eurhythmie in 
eigentlicher Sinne) zeigt 
sich an den Schneecrystal- 
len, an den Blumen und 
an Pflanzen und Baiumen 
iiberhaupt. Bei diesen 
Gebilden der Natur wirkt 
das Gesetz der Autoritit 
in der Verdichtung der 
Theile in der niachsten 


“ Eurhythmy is either 
stereometric or plani- 
metric.” [He forgets to 
add “symmetry,” which 
makes all the difference. ] 
“Tt is stereometric in 
balls and in regular solid 
bodies, such as the tetra- 
hedron, a figure of four 
equal triangular faces, or 
the polyhedron, a figure 
with many sides. These 
forms are symmetrical 
without any controlling 
element. Such an element 
shows itself first in the 
ellipsoid—distinct from 
the oval—in the prism 
and the pyramid. Plani- 
metric eurhythmy pre- 
ponderates in snow 
crystals, flowers, plants, 
trees, and the lowest 
animals. 

“The controlling ele- 
ment shows itself in the 
grouping of the single 
parts round a common 
centre, which is often dis- 
tinguished by a contrast 
in forms and colours.” 


oder ein Zustand zwischen 
Zestérung und Neuge- 
staltung.” 


their centre of gravity 
and fallen to pieces; or 
worlds which are seeking, 


according to the general 
law of gravitation, to 
form a central body by 
the attraction of cosmical 
ether. The one pheno- 
menon is that of destruc- 
tion, the other that of 
new formation.” 
The words italicised in the English do not 
represent anything in Semper. After two 
or three pages of no interest we come, at p. 
6, to a description of the three points of view 
from which art may be regarded ; and here 
we propose to compare what is said with 


what occurs in Semper, p. xiv. 


‘a. Die Materiellen un- 
ter dem Einfluss der Na- 
turwissenschaften und der 
Mathematik. 

“, Die Historiker unter 
dem Einfluss der Kunst- 
geschichte und der anti- 
quarischen Forschung. 

“ce. Die Schematiker, 
Puristen u.s.w. unter dem 
Einfluss der spekulativen 
Philosophie.” 


“1. From a realistic 
point of view, taking na- 
ture and geometry as its 
basis. 

“2. Froman historical 
point of view; showing 
by antiquarian and arch- 
aeological researches its 
gradual development. 

“3, From acritical point 
of view ; propounding ab- 
stract principles of specu- 
lative philosophy and 
aesthetics as applied to 
art.” 


Umgebung des Mittel- 
punkts Far- 
benkontraste zwischen den 
der Mitte nachsten und 
den iibrigen Theilen der 
Form unterstiitzen diese 
Wirkung.” 

Page 18 is almost literally taken from 
Semper, p. xxxviii.—ix., and from this point 
to the end of the Prolegomena there is 
hardly anything that is not in Semper’s 
Prolegomena. ‘l'owards the end we read :— 
* Man is the symbol of earthly perfection. 
In him all laws and elements of the universe 
are united. What is with inanimate nature 
a static point of attraction is with man 
moral ; the dynamic force of activity is with 
him intellect.” We are far from imputing 
all this to Semper, but here is what he says 
of man at p. xlii:—“ Er ist has hohe Symbol 
des absoluten, von Selbsterhaltung und 
Materie gleich unbhingigen, freien Wil- 
lens.”’ 

Passing over the two superficial chapters on 
Ethnology and Prehistoric art, we come 
(p. 45) to “Chinese art,” and turning to 
Semper, at p. 241, we find the opening state- 
ments to be almost word for word the same ; 
but we reserve our space for more important 
points in regard to the art itself. 


zusammengefigtes 
Schrankenwerk, welches 
nach der _ entgegenge- 
setzten Seite hin extrem 
und gleichsam den Ueber- 
gang zur Zimmerei bildet. 
. . » (8) dazwischen ein 
Mittelglied, das sich von 
beiden Extremen unge- 
fihr gleich weit entfernt 
halt. Jenes erstere fei- 
nere Gitterwerk dient 
vorziiglich zur Bekleidung 
des untern Theils des 
innereon Winde und 
besteht dort meistens aus 
wirklichem Bambusge- 
fiecht, das entweder in 
seiner natiirlich-gold- 
gelblen Farbe bleibt oder 
buntfarbig lackirt und 
vergoldet wird. Ausser- 
dem vertritt es die Stelle 
der Thiiren und der Fen- 
stergeriiste, bei welchen 
letzteren dann nicht selten 
die Durchbrechungen mit 
durchsichtigen Muscheln 
oder auch mit buntem 
Glase, das dort schon in 
dem dritten Jahrtausende 
vor Christus zu Fenster- 
scheiben benutzt worden 
sein soll, oder auch mit 
Papier verschlossen wer- 
den. 

“In vielen Fillen ist 
der friesartige freie Zwi- 
schenraum zwischen der 
Decke und dem oberen 
Abschlusse der Wand nach 
seiner ganzen Breite mit 
Lattenwerk vershclossen. 
wile te Bei mehr monu- 
mentalen und solideren 
Gabiiuden ist dasselbe 
nicht selten in vergol- 
deten Metalle, in edlen 
eingelegten Holzern oder 
in Alabaster ausgefiihrt. 

“ Die letztgenannte mit- 
telstarke Sorte kommt 
besonders bei Gartenpa- 
vilions und sonstigen luf- 
tigen Gebiiuden als aiis- 
sererA bschluss der Rium- 
lichkeit in Anwendung. 
Zwischen die Siiulen ge- 
spannt und auf das Brus- 
tungsgehege gestutzt, bil- 
det es in seinem zierlich 
abwechselnden Gemuster 

. mit den purpurnen 
Siulen die es halten und 
dem blitzend griinen Gla- 
surziegeldache iiber ihm, 
mit dem weissschimmern- 
den Marmorunterbau und 
endlich mit dem Azur des 
Himmels, der durchblickt 
und in welchem der leichte 
Bau gleichsam schwimmt, 
ein iiberaus reiches poly- 
chromes Ganzes.” 


barred work. The pat- 
terns are of a grosser 
kind. 

(3) The mixed work, 
a combination of the two 
classes. 

“The first is generally 
used in ornamenting the 
interior of the basements 
of the houses. The na- 
tural bright-yellow tint 
of the bamboo is either 
left, or it is lacquered in 
variegated colours to 
heighten the effect of the 
patterns.” 

“The lattice work is 
used for door and win- 
dow frames. In the 
latter case the holes are 
filled up with transpa- 
rent shells, coloured 
paper or painted glass, 
which has been in use 
since 3000 B.c. 

“The mixed work runs 
along the walls, forming 
a frieze of gilt metal or 
alabaster. The last-named 
material” [the German re- 
fers to the “last-named ” 
of the three classes of 
work ; by making it refer 
to alabaster the whole pas- 
sage becomes nonsense] 
“ is employed in summer- 
houses as a finish to the 
outer space, connecting 
bright-red or bright-blue 
columns. When thus used, 
the effect is undoubtedly 
charming. The roofs are 
tinted dark-green, an un- 
conscious reminiscence of 
by-gone times, when they 
were made of the leafy 
branches of trees or the 
broad foliage of plants.” 
[The italicised part is not 
from the German.] “ The 
dark azure of heaven shin- 
ing through the perforated 
trellis - work contrasting 
with the white marble of 
the substructure, and the 
red columns, forms a com- 
bination both striking and 
agreeable. The upper parts 
of a building appear to 
swim in the air.” 


For the rest that is said about Chinese art 
on pp. 51-4, see Semper, pp. 250-1, p. 248, 
and p. 249, where several passages will be 
found almost word for word identical. When 














The description of these three schools of art 
students is only a very meagre epitome of 
Semper’s very elaborate and most interesting 
description. Pages 11-12 speak of crystals 
and snow flakes, and define symmetry, propor- 
tion, and direction, ina way which it is worth 
while to compare with Semper, p. xxiv. On 
p. 13 we have a paragraph on “ Eurhythmy ” 
which seems to be taken from Semper, 
p. xxvii., and it is very amusing to find the 








Semper, p. 245. 

“Der Character dieser 
Gitterwerke ist, wie ge- 
sagt, dusserst mannig- 
faltig, jedoch lassen sie 
sich figlich in drei Klas- 
sen theilen, namlich :— 
(1) eigentliches feines 
Bambusgitterwerk, das 
mehr der Textrin als der 
Tektonik sich anschliesst; 
(2) aus starkeren Latten 


Zerffi, p. 50-1. 
“The trellis work of 
the Chinese may be di- 
vided into three classes :— 
(1) The bamboo 
wicker work, a close imi- 
tation of textile fabrics— 
in fact, woven woodwork. 
**(2) The lattice work, 
a kind of transition or 
metamorphic work be- 
tween trellis and cross- 








all this is deducted from the chapter on 
Chinese Art by Dr. Zerffi, there seems to be 
nothing left except what could be found in a 
common Gazetteer. 

The greater part of pp. 98-101 in Dr. 
Zerffi’s book will be found in Semper, 
pp. 324, 329, 336, 347, 348, 349, 351, 
352, 354, 381, 385, 386; and when one 
considers that nearly all the rest of this 
chapter of Dr. Zerffi’s is occupied with 
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“mythology,” it will be seen how far 
he is indebted to Semper as regards the 
artistic part of it. Like Semper, Dr. Zerffi 
takes first “China,” then India, Assyria, 
&c.; but whereas Semper lets Phoenician 
and Jewish art come before Egyptian, Dr. 
Zerffi places it after; otherwise he follows 
the order of Semper. Of Phoenician art, 
which is a strong point with Semper, Dr. 
Zerffi has nothing to say, but as to the Jews, 
of whom Semper says little, he goes into 
great detail, which appears to us to be en- 
tirely useless for a Manual of the Historical 
Development of Art. In the chapters on 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman art we have 
noticed very little in common with Semper ; 
but, on the other hand, we have found a 
great deal of absurd mythology, mixed with 
rhetorical passages about the manners and 
customs of the Greeks, which, if they are of 
any use at all in such a book, are certainly 
out of all proportion. References to Greek 
artists and their works are numerous, and 
though the following is perhaps one of the 
worst specimens of his knowledge in this 
department, it will at any rate show what is 
to be expected from such a quarter: “ We 
possess of Praxiteles an Eros in the Vatican 
and his celebrated Apollo with the Lizard 
(Sauroktonos) in the Louvre.” 


A. S. Murray. 








THE GERMAN EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 


Tue German excavations of Olympia are pro- 
ceeding with vigour. At Christmas-time Prof. 
Ernst Curtius made a voyage thither from Athens, 
and he has sent to the Kélnische Zeitung an account 
of the present state and the prospects of the 
excavations, of which account the following is a 
summary. Much delay has been caused by the 
difficulty of procuring things necessary for digging, 
owing to the wet weather and the badness of the 
roads of Elis. Nevertheless, operations are pro- 
ceeding or planned on all sides of the temple-site. 
At the east end, where hitherto most of the dis- 
coveries have been made, a wide circuit has been 
marked out from which the earth is to be entirely 
removed to such a depth that all the remains of 
the sculptures from the eastern pediment which 
have not yet been reached must needs come to 
light. On the northern flank the excavations are 
fast approaching that point at which discoveries 
may be expected to thicken; and some fragments 
have already been unearthed, among them part of 
the head of a youth, of the Roman period, but of 
good work. The west end may considered 
virgin soil, the diggings there not having reached 
the depth at which remains are likely to lie. A 
trench is now being dug direct from the Kladeus 
river to the middle of the west front of the 
temple; and this trench is to be gradually 
widened until the whole front of the building is 
laid clear. The northern flank is also to be 
attacked ; and as the number of the workers is to 
exceed 200, trenches can be opened at once in 
many directions. 

Already many important sculptures have been 
found this season. Prof. Curtius mentions the 
more important of these. (1.) From the eastern 
pediment: A well-preserved fragment of the head 
of a bearded man, a head of noble type and fine 
execution, which is doubtless from the hand of 
Paeonius, and is sufficient in itself to confute the 
opinions of those who speak of that artist as a 
provincial and non-Attic sculptor. The bust of 
a draped female figure in a standing attitude, found 
close to the fragment last mentioned. The head of 
this figure rests on her left hand, her left elbow on 
her right hand which is folded across her bosom ; 
he attitude being one of calm and thought. 





This man and woman may well have stood 
together in the east pediment, as Oenomaus, 
King of Pisa, and Sterope, his wife; but, per- 
haps, on that subject conjectures are premature. 
Two horses’ heads in relief against the back of the 
pediment ; these were the two further horses of the 
quadriga of Pelops, and are not carefully finished. 
(2.) From the western pediment: A veiled 
female-head, full of calm, very well preserved ; 
this doubtless belonged to some goddess who stood 
undisturbed among the fighting Centaurs and 
Lapithae—perhaps some statue to which, as in the 
frieze of the Theseium, the women fled from the 
fury of the lustful Centaurs. The head of a 
young warrior overthrown in the fray, wearing an 
expression of pain and agony. Also the lower 
part of a flying woman, the drapery managed with 
great skill. It does not seem too bold to say that 
these three fragments are from the chisel of 
Alcamenes, the pupil of Phidias: in that case the 
light they will throw on the history and character 
of the great Attic school is priceless. (3.) From 
the metopes: Fragments representing new labours 
of Herakles. Of these, one represents Athene with 
helmet and shield, in the act, no doubt, of sup- 

orting Herakles in one of his tasks. Her head 
is turned to the right, contemplating her hero; in 
the treatment is a good deal of archaic hardness, 
particularly in the stiff folds of her chiton. The 
feat at which she assists is probably the capture 
of Cerberus, as a fragment of a dog’s head was 
found near. Another fragment presents us with 
the torso of a youth full of vigour and activity, 
whose back is against the ground of the metope, 
but whose rounded chest and elastic limbs stand 
well out. There is here scarcely a trace of the 
archaic. This figure is no doubt Iolaus assisting 
his kinsman in the destruction of the Lernaean 
hydra. For the history of art these pieces of the 
metopes are perhaps even more valuable than the 
fragments of Alcamenes and Paeonius, for they 
present us with the peculiarities of Peloponnesian 
art during the great time of sculpture. 

Among the inscriptions discovered the most 
important is an epigram in metre on the base of 
the statue of Gorgias of Leontium; many small 
votive-offerings in bronze have also appeared, 
among them several figures of animals. The 
features and dimensions of the temple are also 
being explored with ever greater diligence and 
accuracy, 

Certain changes have taken place in the per- 
sonnel of the German colony. Dr. Hirschfeld is 
now senior member. Messrs. Streichert and Stein- 
brecht are the architects in charge, and Dr. Weil 
is archaeologist. Prof. Curtius has some justifi- 
cation for his boast that now, whether more 
or fewer fragments are uncovered in the new 
excavations, in any case a new chapter in the 
history of art has been opened. 








ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN VERONA AND 
BOLOGNA. 
Rome: Jan. 27, 1877. 

Two very extraordinary discoveries, especially 
as regards the great amount of objects found, have 
been made lately: the first, in the province of 
Verona, consists of a prodigious quantity of im- 
perial coins; the other, in the town of Bologna, 
of a mass of objects in bronze. 

At the distance of two miles from Cerea, on the 
road which leads to Sanguinetto, there is a plain 
called Venéra; some think it is so called from 
there having at one time existed a temple of Venus 
on the spot. It will not be surprising if the great 
discoveries lately made should give rise to many 
theories more or less justified by facts. Some 
there are who explain a certain amount of cele- 
brity still belonging to this locality by a tradition 
that Attila, the flagellum Det, once rested here 
with his numerous legions, Most probably, how- 
ever, the name of Venéra is derived from Veniéra, 
the noble Venetian family of Venier having had 
estates there. The only remains of antiquity 
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which may be relied upon are the traces of a road 
used by the armies of the empire, which leads from 
the Paduan valley to Verona. Besides this, in 
the high portions of the neighbouring land, funeral 
urns and coins, and occasionally human bones, 
have been found, indicating military stations, 
which the recent discoveries confirm. Some 
labourers, while digging, about the middle of 
December, in this Campo Venéra to make a 
pit for preserving ice, discovered a large 
terra-cotta urn full of silver coins, The report 
soon got about that they weighed as much as a 
hundred kilogrammes, The treasure having been 
divided among those who found it, some of them 
immediately went to the neighbouring towns to 
sell the coins. The Minister of Public Instruction, 
hearing of the occurrence, gave the necessary 
directions to prevent the dispersion of the treasure. 
Most fortunately, the labourers having offered the 
coins for sale at Verona and at Milan were in- 
formed that, instead of silver as was supposed, 
they consisted of a very worthless alloy (billion), 
so their hopes of great riches were disappointed, 
and there was no difficulty in persuading them to 
agree to the terms Government proposed, and the 
coins were deposited with Dr. Bertoli, the Sindaco 
of the neighbouring town Oasaleone—the coins 
in fact weighing about a hundred kilogrammes.. 

Dr. Bertoli undertook further excavations on the 
same spot, and on December 22 found another urn 
with more than seventy kilogrammes of coins of 
the same alloy and the same type, as far as was 
seen. The excavations being continued to an in- 
considerable depth, no other objects worth notice 
were found, nor any traces of buildings. Any 
fragments there were consisted of portions of 
common earthenware jars, bronze fibulae, pieces of 
iron, and horses’ bones. 

The coins in the care of Signor Bertoli, counting 
what was in both the urns, are as many as 50,000; 
they are in a good state of preservation, and, so far 
as has been ascertained from the first examination, 
are of Trebonius Gallus, Valerianus Senior, Mari- 
niana, Gallienus, Cornelia Salonina, Saloninus, 
Postumus, Victorinus, Marius, Claudius IT., Quin- 
tillus, Aurelianus, Severina, Tetricus Senior, Te- 
tricus Junior, Tacitus, Florianus, Probus, Carus, 
Numerianus, Carinus, Magnia Urbica, Nigrinianus, 
Diocletianus, Maximianus Herculeus. But the 
full scientific value of this important discovery 
can only be known when an accurate catalogue is 
drawn up. 

Commendatore Fiorelli, Direttore Generale delle 
Antichita, at the last meeting of the Reale Acca- 
demia dei Lincei, in announcing the discovery, 

romised that the catalogue should be drawn up ; 
fe also gave the welcome news that, owing to the 
munificence of Dr. Bertoli, of Casaleone, the whole 
collection of coins will be placed in the museum 


-| of Verona. 


The other extraordinary discovery occurred at 
Bologna on January 17. During the construc- 
tion of a market for eatables, by the munici- 
pality, near the church of San Francesco, a 
pavement of opus spicutum of the Roman era 
was found ; at the depth of more than two métres 
below it, a large vase of terra-cotta was imme- 
diately discovered full of bronzes of various sizes 
and shape—that is, more than a thousand hatchets, 
daggers, swords, scythes, bits, saws, fibulae, razors, 
and many shapeless pieces. Altogether, the aggre- 
gate weight must be at least one ton and a half. 

What is especially worth noticing is that these 
bronzes have never been used, and are free from 
any patina or rust, so that they possess a wonder- 
ful golden hue, and appear as if they had been 
placed where they were found to be re-melted. 

This will afford a rich harvest for the students 
of prehistoric ages, who, it seems, will have to 
give up some of the opinions held hitherto, for in 
this discovery forms supposed not to have existed 
contemporaneously have been found together. 

Fetice BaRNaBEl, 
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ART BOOKS, 


™M. Epwonp pe Goncourt, whose studies on art 
in the eighteenth century are full of new facts and 
wholly free from reactionary prejudice, has just 
published Catalogue ratsonné de Teuvre pent, 
<lessiné et gravé de P. P. Prudhon (one vol. 8vo, 
Raspilly), analogous on all points to the Cata- 
logue raisonné de Touvre @ Antoine Watteau, a 
work to which I called your attention a few 
months ago. It contains a list of all the etch- 
ings and lithographs done by the artist’s hand, 
with the different states: these etchings, which 
are very rare, and these lithographs, which are 
in reality so many admirable original drawings, 
give a perfect idea of the graceful genius of 
Prud’hon. All the portraits and pictures he 
painted are next enumerated, the sketches and 
studies for his allegorical compositions, his illus- 
trations of books, and scenes of life in the present 
day, &c. The whole is a patient reconstruction 
of work now scattered abroad in many hands. 
Prud’hon has been very little engraved. In his 
vouth—that is to say, under the Revolution—he 
drew headings of official letters and addresses, 
and designs for sugar-plum boxes, for the ministries, 
confectioners and goldsmiths, of which the drawing 
has been very faithfully reproduced by Roger or 
Copia, probably under his own direction. But later 
on, owing to the military’ spirit which prevailed 
under the first Empire, and the pedantic reaction 
which took place under the Restoration, he fell 
under the denomination of petntre gracteux, which 
in the lofty regions of the administration or the 
privileged bodies meant everything that was most 
contemptible. M. de Goncourt’s excellent work 
will most likely suggest to some editor the idea 
of applying to those who had the discernment to 
recognise in Prud’hon one of the most elegant 
draughtsmen and most feeling artists of our 
school, and, with the help of the facilities for 
reproduction which the present affords, publishing 
his most characteristic works. 

At the same time, under the title of Quelques 
créatures de ce temps (one vol., Charpentier), 
M. Edmond de Goncourt publishes a collection of 
contemporary types of artists and Bohemians 
which were written by him and his brother Jules 
in 1856, and first ap eared under the name of Une 
voiture de masques. Theoriginaland morecharacter- 
istic title was probably suggested by a water-colour 
drawing of Eugéne Lami’s, representing Lord 
Seymour passing along the Boulevards during the 
carnival in a large carriage driven by postilions 
bedizened with ribands, and filled with the gay 
lord’s friends and their mistresses, all of them in 
the most varied costumes. I recommend this 
volume to the notice of those of your readers who 
set particular value on notes drawn from nature 
that vividly describe the persons and their works, 
and call their special attention toa fanciful sketch, 
entitled “Un Aquafortiste,” which gives some 
features of Charles Méryon, who then already 
showed signs of that exaltation which afterwards 
degenerated into actual madness; “ Le sculpteur 
Louis Roguet,” who died, full of hope and promise, 
at the age of twenty-six; “Jules Buisson ”—then 
a humble draughtsman who engraved titles for the 
books of his friend Ph. de Chenneviéres, present 
Director of the Beaux-Arts—who became after- 
wards Deputy for the Aude in the first Assembly, 
made and published, for the benefit of the people 
of Alsace and Lorraine, an album of first-rate 
caricatures of all his colleagues, and fell with 
the Government of Moral Order, whereof he was 
an ardent partisan. Lastly, “ Mdme. Alcide,” a 
series of very true and amusing pictures of life in 
the studios at a time when artists, as a rule, did not 
as they do now own mansions and horses. Mdme. 
Alcide, whose real name was Mdme. Hercule, was 
a model of such unusual beauty that the bourgeois 
noticed with surprise the striking likeness the 
Venus, the saint and the nymph of the day all 
hore to each other.. She it was, likewise, who sat 
to Ingres for the hands of his celebrated portrait 
of M. le Comte Molé. Pu. Burry. 





ART SALES, 


THE not very noteworthy collection of pictures 
belonging to Mr. Lay Jackson, of Baignton House, 
near Stamford, was sold by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods on Saturday. It was a quite 
miscellaneous collection, such as is gathered to- 
gether, not seldom, without any strong taste 
directing the collector to a specialty. The whole 
sale realised 1,170/.; the more considerable prices 
realised by separate works being 106 guineas for 
a winter scene, with the figure of a woodcutter, 
by Wouvermans ; 60 gs. for a frozen river, by J. 
van Goyen; 38 gs. for a river scene, with pea- 
sants, cattle, sheep and goats, attributed to J. 
van der Meer; 39 for a landscape attributed to no 
less a master than Hobbema, 36 for a classical 
figure-landscape, assigned in the catalogue to 
Berghem. 


Mr. Atsert Grant's very large collection of 
pictures, chiefly by recent or living English artists, 
intended for the decoration of Kensington House, 
before its purchase by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, is to be offered for sale by Messrs. Christie 
in April, Before that will come, of course, seve- 
ral sales of some interest, if few of great note. 
To-day, for instance, a part of the collection of oil- 
pictures belonging to Mr. William Smith, the 
once well-known and much-esteemed dealer, who 
died last September, will be dispersed, and in due 
course will come the collection of another much- 
reputed connoisseur, chiefly of English art, Mr. 
Samuel Redgrave, the author of the useful Dic- 
tionary, and joint author of A Century of Painters 
of the English School; while there will also be 
offered the series of portraits by Raeburn, some of 
which are now on public view at Burlington 
House.- These events will have their interest ; 
but they will by no means make a season of ex- 
ceptional importance. 


TxE Fromentin sale took place at the Hotel 
Drouot, on the 30th ult, and following days. The 
paintings sold as follows :— The Palace of the Doges 
at Venice, 12,000 fr.; The Grand Canal, Venice, 
12,500 fr.; Souvenir of Esneh, Upper Egypt, 
25,000 fr.; The Nile, Upper Egypt, 20,000 tr. ; 
Le Pays de la Soif, 8,100 fr.; Island of Philae, 
Nubia, 5,100 fr. ; Arabs on the March, 6,100 fr. ; 
Arab Encampment, 7,850 fr.; Fellah Women 
going to the Nile, 4,505 fr.; Ruins of Thebes, 
7,100 fr.; Oasis at Laghouet, 8,750 fr. Of the 
unfinished paintings and sketches, Arabs Attacked 
by a Lion, 5,700 fr.; Arabs Attacked in a Moun- 
tain Defile, 5,250 fr.; Horse-Dealer, 5,000 fr. ; 
Egyptian Women before the Door of a Habitation, 
13,100 fr. ; Arab Encampment, 6,150 fr.; Centaur 
and Centauress, 8,000 fr.; Horseman Mounted on 
an Arab, 3,250 fr.; Group of Arabs, 3,010 fr. ; 
Five Arabs, 6,000 fr. Of the water-colour draw- 
ings, Les Courriers, sketch for the large picture, 
sold for 3,750 fr.; Falconry, 2,280 fr.; The 
Falconer, 2,600 fr.; Kabyle Shepherd, 1,900 fr. 
The whole sale realised 433,755 fr. (17,350/. 4s.). 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Mapox Brown has lately painted, and re- 
tains for the next few days at his studio, 37 Fitz- 
roy Square, two oil-paintings, half-figures of chil- 
dren. The first is named La Rose de Infante 
—which will be recognised by many as the 
title of one of the choice poems in Victor 
Hugo's Légende des Siecles, about the child- 
daughter of Philip IT. at the period of the sailing 
of the Invincible Armada. As applied to Mr. 
Brown’s picture, this name may be understood 
rather as conveying a suggestion of affinity than 
as precisely identifying the work of pictorial with 
that of poetical art. We see a charming little 
girl, of a southern type of beauty and very regular 
features, with a large black felt hat above her dark 
auburn hair, which, cut short over the forehead, 
ripples gently down below the shoulders; a row 
of clouded amber beads is round her throat. 
Her eyes are dark blue-grey, her mouth 





lightly closed, her hands, one of which holds the 
blush-rose, as lightly set together: a candid 
sweetness which has ceased to be infantine beams 
in her face. Not in feature and expression only, 
but also in grace and strength of painting, this is 
one of the most refined examples of Mr. Madox 
Brown's art. The other picture is smaller, and is 
entitled Zell's Son. The boy has just passed, un- 
frightened and scatheless, through the ordeal of 
standing for his father to shoot the apple off his 
head ; he had been steadying himself by passing 
his left arm over an outgrowing branch of a tree 
whose stem forms the major part of the back- 
ground: the steel of the arrow is buried ‘- in 
the tree-trunk, its feathered shaft projecting. The 
child holds the two halves of the apple in his two 
hands, split clean with the indented mark of the 
shaft: his face is lit up with smiling composure—to 
him the trial of skill, so agonising to his parent, 
has passed off almost as a freakish pastime. He is 
a most genuine little Teuton, some five or six years 
of age, with abundant hanging yellow locks, blue 
eyes, and rosy complexion. Over his red doublet 
hangs a small wood-carving of a bear—such as 
Switzers carve nowadays, and perhaps used to 
carve in the years of history or legend when 
William Tell (all unconscious of being a solar 
myth) simulated a man and a father. 


Mr. WHIsTLER has been engaged for four or 
five months past on a decorative invention for 
the dining-room in the house of Mr. Leyland 
(lately that of Lord Somers), 49 Prince’s Gate. 
He has worked with immense zeal and spirit, 
and has produced a salient triumph of artistic 
novelty—too uniformly gorgeous, it may readily 
be conceived, for some tastes, but singularl 
captivating and complete. He terms his wor 
“Harmony in Blue and Gold—the Peacock 
Room.” The colour-scheme of the whole apart- 
ment, ceiling included, consists of blue on a 
gold ground, or of gold on a blue ground: its 
forms are also elaborately varied with shelf and 
bracket-work for the holding and display of blue 
china—the constructive arrangement of wall and 
ceiling being due to Mr. Jeckyll. The eye of the 
peacock’s feathers is the leading decorative 
multiple, lavishly varied with pattern-work from 
the breast and throat plumage. Beyond this, at 
the further end of the room, there is a superb 
design, gold on blue, and covering a space of about 
fourteen feet, of two peacocks combating—the 
eye of one of them being supplied by a real 
emerald, that of the other by a diamund; and on 
the three shutters are other larger paintings of 
peacocks, blue on gold. All these are very fine 
works; Mr. Whistler having gone straight to 
nature for his study of the birds, at the same 
time allowing himself, in the carrying-out of the 
invention, considerable scope for decorative fan- 
tasy, or arbitrary artistic adaptation. To say that 
the room is unique were to say little: it will long 
remain to the eye and mind a type of what artis- 
tic enterprise and conception sui generis can effect, 
in combination with opulence. 


Tue Exhibition of Rembrandt's Etchings, 
which is being organised by the Burlington Fine 
Arts’ Club, and which will open, we hear, about 
April 1, cannot fail to be ot great and high in- 
terest. It will not, indeed, be the first time that 
the club has gathered together an assemblage of 
the great works of art in black-and-white whose 
vogue is justly and continually increasing ; for 
several years since, when the club had no house 
of its own, there was a Rembrandt Exhibition in 
the rooms it occupied at that time in Piccadilly, 
but the show was open, we believe, for only a 
short time, and there was no catalogue. On the 
present occasion a carefully-ordered and instruc- 
tive catalogue is, we hear, likely to be forth- 
coming; the show itself will be large and of the 
highest quality ; while some justifiable novelty of 
arrangement of the etchings will probably arouse 
the interest of those who have themselves given 
some study to the work of Rembrandt, as well 
as that of the still large number of educated 
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people to whom the whole subject is yet quite 
unfamiliar. 

Dr. OskAR BereGRuEN, of Vienna, has pub- 
lished, through Seemann, of Leipzig, an_illus- 
trated brochure of much interest on the Wagner 
Festival. It is written in the spirit of a man of 
much general culture, and to those who cannot 
possess themselves of the Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, from which it is, we believe, reprinted, it 
will be doubly welcome on account of the fine 
etching by Herr Unger which forms its frontis- 

iece. Unger's print, from the portrait by Len- 

ach, is highly characteristic.. 


Some years ago it was affirmed by competent 
observers that there were evident signs of the 
former existence of a village of pile-dwellings in 
the bay of the so-called “‘ Thurgi,” on the Lake of 
Constanz, not far from Steckhorn; but the 
searchers did not succeed in bringing to light any 
important “finds.” It appears, however, from a 
letter by Herr Traber in the Thurgauer Zeitung, 
that he has found some interesting remains of the 
Pfahlbau period near his own house at Baggern, 
on the lake, which give evidence of the presence 
of a hitherto unsuspected high grade of culture on 
the Swiss shore of the Unter See. The discoveries 
as yet unearthed consist mainly of a number of 
well-wrought articles of stag-horn—some of them 
plainly from a beast of enormous size—a dagger 
made of bone, a pot (broken to pieces), and a 
multitude of stone implements. Upon the an- 
nouncement of the discoveries, the committee of 
the Historische Verein appealed to the Government 
Council of Thurgau for a concession to institute 
further excavations, and for leave to incorporate 
the “finds” in the antiquarian collection of the 
Verein. This was at once granted, and the direc- 
tion of the diggings has been confided to Herr 
Schenk, of Eschenz. 


Tue Diaz and Fromentin sales were very suc- 
cessful, but neither added much to the artist’s 
glory. Diaz was constantly in need of money 
during his lifetime. He had not preserved many 
genuine sketches of his youth. Those sold were 
recent, and executed with far less verve. Mali- 
cious tongues will have it that recognisable in the 
number are some pictures sketched in by his pupil 
Richet, who is a very clever painter—so clever, 
indeed, that certain dishonest dealers, when they 
come across landscapes by M. Richet without a 
signature, sign them “ Diaz,” and try to sell them 
as from his brush. But the sale was admirably 
conducted by the skilful expert, Francis Petit, 
who had renounced auctioneering, and now re- 
turns to it, to take up the department of modern 
painting at the Hotel Drouot. It produced almost 
half-a-million francs. 


THE Fromentin sale brought to the hammer the 
series of sketches and drawings made in Algeria 
by this clever artist, with the help of which, on 
his return, he not only painted a host of pictures, 
but also wrote his two admirable books of 
travel, Un été dans le Sahara and Une année 
dans le Sahel. With unworthy stinginess the 
catalogue was drawn up @ la grosse—that is, 
without those details which enable the critic 
later on to follow page by page the develop- 
ment of a master’s genius by the dates of his 
travels and the names of places visited. The 
compiler had even omitted to print a short obituary 
notice at the head. Yet the sale brought in close 
upon half-a-million francs! 


On Monday last week, M. Krantz, Senator, 
Director-General of the Universal Exhibition, 
called a meeting of all the sections nominated for 
the admission and classification of objects in the 
historical exhibition of ancient art, for the purpose 
of presenting them officially to their learned and 
esteemed President, M. Adrien de Longpérier. 
Scarcely anything has yet been decided, except 
that the great collectors—among others the various 
members of the Rothschild family—have promised 
their aid, and that their rich collections will be 
exhibited by themselves in separate rooms, The 





remainder of the objects, which promises to be 
very considerable, will be arranged in the galleries 
in chronological order. It is a pity that an inter- 
national committee was not constituted after the 
exhibition for the benefit of Alsace and Lorraine, 
as proposed at the time by our Paris correspondent. 
It would simplify matters wonderfully. 

AN interesting exhibition of modern art has just 
been opened at the Cercle de la Rue St. Arnaud. 

A MEDAL has been lately struck and presented 
to the members of the French Academy of 
Sciences, commemorative of the passage of Venus 
across the sun and the scientific observation of 
this phenomenon in 1874, The medal, the design 
for which was chosen by competition last year, is 
by M. A. Dubois, and represents Venus as a young 
and beautiful woman passing in front of the car 
of Apollo, with the inscription “Quo distent 
spatio sidera puncta docent.” 

A Cuartr of Literature has just been created in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and M. Ruelle has been 
called upon to fill it. 

A coLtecrion of historic portraits executed by 
French artists from the fifteenth century to the 
year 1836 will form one of the features of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878. 

Tue Archaeological Congress of France will 
hold its forty-fourth meeting this year at Senlis 
(Oise) from May 28 to June 3. 

Tue town of Bordeaux is in a difficulty just 
now with regard to a fine statue of Louis XVI. 
which it possesses. This statue was executed 
and paid for by subscription under the Restora- 
tion, but, owing to swift political changes, has 
been hidden away until now, when there is an 
agitation on foot to set it up in one of the public 
places. This is scarcely deemed safe, however, 
and it is believed that the wiser counsel will 
prevail of simply giving it a place in the town 
museum, where it may be admired as a work of 
art without regard to its political signification. 

A NEw art-publication has just appeared in 
Holland, under the title of Archief voor Neder- 
landsche Kunstyeschiedenis. It is _ especially 
devoted to the investigation of the art and an- 
tiquities of Holland, and the first two numbers 
publish the book of the Guild of St. Lucas at 
Delft, wherein occur the names of several of thegreat 
Dutch masters of the seventeenth century, and 
numerous others unknown except by these entries, 
but whose history and works modern research 
may possibly elucidate. The new journal will 
appear in monthly parts when possible, but it 
claims the right of irregular publication until it 
is more thoroughly established. 

Tae Architectural Union of Berlin has just 
published an important and richly illustrated 
work, entitled Berlin and its Buildings, which 
deals in a detailed manner with the history of 
architecture in Berlin, and of its recent develop- 
ment, concerning which German critics express 
the most contradictory opinions. 

Tue Portfolio gives this month another etching 
from the Althorp Gallery at present exhibiting at 
South Kensington. It is by Léon Richeton, from 
Rembrandt's portrait of William III. when a boy. 
The work is curiously void of the interest one 
would imagine would attach to it, although it is 
asserted to be “one of the most interesting his- 
torical portraits in England, dnd probably one of 
the most faithful.” Prof. Colvin deals with “ the 
real and only Israhel van Meckenen,” a goldsmith 
and engraver about whose identity there has been 
much confusion, the paintings bearing his name 
in the Boisserée and other collections being, it is 
now supposed, by some other master. A quaint 

portrait-print given in the Portfolio introduces us 
to this lank artist and his homely wife. The 
pair, if it be the same pair, look pleasanter, how- 
ever, in the Amand Durand reproduction, where 
the man plays on an organ and the woman blows 
the bellows. Some information is likewise given 
concerning I’. yon Bocholt, a still older German 
engraver. 





THE STAGE. 


At the Lyceum on Saturday afternoon, an old 
favourite was revived, and wisely, to judge from 
the heartiness with which it was received. It 
was some time since we had seen The Hunchback, 
and to our own taste The Hunchback is a play that 
ages very fast. Sheridan Knowles had not fire 
enough, nor force enough—he had not indivi- 
duality enough—to be remembered permanently. 
His work was too much the result of a fashion 
and a creed; it was too pale a copy of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, whom scholarly men in his day 
(and he was one of them) were beginning to admire 
and tolearnabout. He studied their manner to some 
purpose, and he knew the theatre familiarly ; but he 

ad no manner of his own that told of real matter 
of his own beneath it. A dramatist with the 
one mission of representing life, he looked at life 
as certain of his predecessors had done, and not 
in his own fresh way ; and this is why, as a writer, 
he is not likely to dwell in people’s minds endur- 
ingly. He is one of those links in our stage 
history that are apt, sooner or later, to fall out of 
the chain. At present he holds his place on rare 
occasions because he knew the stage so well 
that he was keen in writing good parts, when 
he could not write good characters. He 
was not really strong in construction. The 
Hunchback would break into nothing under any 
touch of serious analysis. Imagine an old man 
res to a young one, the first time he sees or 
nows of him, that he shall marry his daughter! 
Yet this is the not too deliberate action of Master 
Walter with respect to Sir Thomas Clifford and 
Julia. But in vague imitations of the Elizabethan 
Theatre improbabilities pass unnoticed which 
would at once be seen to be unskilful to the point 
of ridiculous if they occurred in dramas of con- 
temporary life. And audiences are still liable to 
be seduced by mere quaintness of verbiage, and 
commonplace thoughts expressed elaborately in 
measured length. These things, and the careful 
provision of “ parts” for the actors, tell in 
favour of The Hunchback, which contains 
hardly a note of genuine passion or of genuine 
wit. And in listening to that which in this 
play calls forth merriment at the theatre, one 
is inclined to class the comedy, such as it is, with 
those family jokes easy of appreciation in the family 
circle, and gaining salt even by the mere process of 
repetition. It is not quite otherwise sometimes 
at the theatre, where the oldest pleasantries are 
not always the least welcome. The acting of The 
Hnnchback on Saturday, if it left something to be 
desired, was yet deemed satisfactory by a large 
audience. Julia was long ago, we hear, a 
favourite part with Miss Bateman: a part played 
oftener perhaps by her in America than in 
England. Some opine that she endeavours 
to throw into it an intensity of feeling that it will 
hardly bear. At no point is she open to the 
charge of missing an opportunity, her perform- 
ance being obviously studied and thoughtful. 
The lighter heroine, Helen, was played on Satur- 
day by Miss Virginia Francis, who has a very 
brisk appreciation of all that is piquant in the 
part, and can play not seldom in the spirit of high 
comedy. Mr. Swinburne was Master Walter, the 
hunchback, Mr. Brooke was Sir James Clifford, 
and Mr. Bentley that Modus who, like so many 
of his fellows in old-world comedy, if not merry 
himself, is the cause of merriment in others. The 
season of Lent interrupts morning performances 
at the Lyceum and at some other theatres; but, 
after Easter, it may be desirable, seeing the 
heartiness of the reception accorded to it on 
Saturday, to reproduce The Hunchback, especially 
as the years during which it will be attractive are 
probably numbered. 


Tue forthcoming drama at the Globe Theatre 
will be produced, we believe, on Monday, the 26th. 
It is an adaptation of L’ Article 47, a gloomy, but 
to some people fascinating, play, in which we re- 
member to have seen Mdme. Pasca some three 
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years ago. The part played by Mdme. Pasca will 
fall to the lot of Mrs. Hermann Vezin at the 
Globe Theatre. 


Mrs. Bancrort, we hope, may some day be 
induced to repeat the reading which she gave, 
under circumstances of no great publicity, one 
day last week in a Western suburb. The de- 
sirability of having a new organ in the church of 
St. Michael and All Saints, Notting Hill, or 
Bayswater, was the happy cause of Mrs. Bancroft’s 
appearance as a reader of certain scenes from 
Bleak House. These, which she had arranged to 
her own taste and judgment, she gave, as we hear, 
and can well believe, with extraordinary effect. 
The humour and pathos of the chapters which 
record how “ Jo,” of Tom All Alone’s, lived among 
friends and enemies, and how he died, were ex- 
pressed, we hear, with exquisite power. As long 
as Mrs. Bancroft has a prosperous theatre it is 
not very likely that she will often leave the foot- 
lights for the platform, but as an occasional reader 
she may, we trust, appear; for no one on the 
stage is likely to do so with more eminent success, 
since no artist can better afford than she can to 
dispense with the more or less conventional acces- 
sories and advantages of the theatrical surround- 
ings. No one can better afford to come face to 
face with her audience, and in her own person, 


- for no one owes more entirely than she does to 


the delicacy of her perception and the genuine- 
ness of her art the effect she is wont to produce. 
Her art is like that of the finest Dutch painting, 
in that you cannot see it too closely, or in too 
keen a light. We congratulate Bayswater upon 
its organ, but begrudge it its piquant treat. 

A TRIFLING dramatic piece brought out at the 
Royalty on Saturday night, and ominously though 
politely described by a Sunday contemporary as 
of “judicious brevity,” is from the pen of Mr. 
Alfred Thompson, and is the vehicle for the exhi- 
bition, in various guises, of Miss Kate Santley. 
“The Three Conspirators” are only one in 
reality, and his plot is not of a very appalling 
character. It is matter of tradition that some 
of those most closely connected with the stage, 
from Macready downwards, have been the least 
willing to let their young relations have any asso- 
ciations with it. A principal personage in The 
Three Conspirators is not a Macready at all, but 
an agent and organiser of opéra-bouffe, possessed 
of the like ideas. His niece would find it im- 
possible to adopt the profession of the theatre did 
she not, with the aiding and abetting of his office 
clerk, assume disguises and so win upon him as 
a dramatic aspirant of much promise. Mr. J. D. 
Stoyle, Mr. Beyer, and Miss Kate Santley are the 
performers engaged in this trifle, and each does 
his part well, so that none of what little fun and 
liveliness there are in the piece may be lost, and 
when the curtain falls it is felt that the “ brevity ” 
is beyond denial, whether or no it be “ judicious.” 


Lapy Sesricut and Mrs. Monckton—two 
amateur actresses of note in large private circles— 
appear to-day at an amateur performance at the 
Opéra Comique Theatre. 


WE are very glad to chronicle the realisation of 
1,300. at the benefit of that genial artist, Mr. 
John Parry, which took place last week at the 
Gaiety. Mr. Charles Mathews, who was too ill 
to appear as Mr. Puffin The Critic, had his place 
supplied by Mr. Collette, who was uncommonly 
ready. The facsimile of a very humorous note 
from the elder comedian was circulated among the 
audience as compensation for his non-appearance. 


Mr. CuarRtes Matnews wishes it to be under- 
stood that he is not engaged upon his auto- 
biography. 

We hear that of a new drama, Jean Dacier, re- 
cently accepted and now in rehearsal at the Théatre 
Frangais, very high expectations have been formed. 
Its author, M. Loman, is a young man of but two 
aid twenty, and necessarily little known as yet in 
the world of literature. 


LEMERRE has just issued the last two of the ten 
volumes of his admirable edition of Alfred de 
Musset, and in the last issue is to be found the 
celebrated composition the “‘ Souper chez Rachel.” 


WE have accounts from Paris that M. Sardou’s 
Dora will unmistakeably count as one of the most 
noteworthy of his successes. Its hold upon the 
public will be much greater than that of any work 
which has been produced for several years by a 
generally over-prolific writer. 


Tue revival of Alfred de Vigny’s Chatterton, 
at the Théatre Francais, is due, it is believed, to 
the difficulty in which Mdlle. Emilie Broisat 
finds herself to have suitable parts assigned to 
her. Of pieces in the established repertory, Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt and Malle. Croizette monopolise 
the best characters; Mdlle. Broisat could hardly 
play any part which could not be played as well 
or better by one or other of these ladies; and M. 
Perrin is therefore driven to have recourse to 
revivals in which an actress who is much liked by 
the public may finda place. But her performance 
of Kitty Bell—the impossible though desirable 

ersonage with whom De Vigny, in defiance of 

istoty, momentarily consoled Chatterton—is said 
by very old playgoers to fall much short of Mdme. 
Dorval’s. 








MUSIC. ° 
NEW MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


Life of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. From 
the German of W. A. Lampadius. Edited 
and Translated by William Leonard Gage. 
(London: William Reeves, 1876.) 

Musical Myths and Facts. By Carl Engel, 
Two Volumes. (London: Novello, Ewer 
& Co., 1876.) 

Die Aesthetil: des Klavierspiels. Von Dr. 
Adolph Kullak. Zweite umgearbeitete 
Anflage, herausgegeben von Dr. Hans 
Bischoff. (Berlin: J. Guttentag, 1876.) 

On Just Intonation in Song and Speech. 
By James Walker. (Printed for Private 
Circulation, 1876.) 

The Orchestra ; its Constitution, Management, 
§c. By Henry E. Rensburg. (London: 
Novello, Ewer & Co., 1876.) 


THOUGH so many sketches and reminiscences 
of Mendelssohn have been published in the 
nearly thirty years which have elapsed since 
his death, an exhaustive and thoroughly 
satisfactory biography of the great composer 
still remains a desideratum. We possess an 
abundance of interesting and valuable 
material in Sir Julius Benedict’s short sketch, 
in Hiller’s, Devrient’s, and Polko’s Recol- 
lections, in the book entitled Goethe and 
Mendelssohn, and in the two volumes of 
Mendelssohn’s letters ; but no attempt has 
as yet been made to combine these materials 
into a homogeneous whole, and to do for 
the composer of Elijah what Jahn has done 
for Mozart, or Chrysander for Handel. The 
work of Lampadius, which originally ap- 
peared in German nct long after Mendels- 
sohn’s death,though valuablein manyrespects, 
and especially so as containing an outline 
of his whole life instead of merely of certain 
sections thereof, is far from being complete. 
It was written at a time when many of the 
sources of information which would now be 
open to a biographer were not available ; 
hardly one of the works we have enumerated 
above was then published; and consequently 
we find in this biography rather a record of 
events and dates than a picture of the noble- 





. minded artist, and the highly-cultured man. 





Mr. Gage, the translator and editor, has 
added various appendices to the work, includ- 
ing some extracts from Benedict’s sketch 
above mentioned; some chapters from Chor. 
ley’s Modern German Music ; Relistab’s account 
of Mendelssohn’s visit to Goethe, which we 
have met with before in Goethe and Mendels- 
sohn; a paper of “ Recollections’ by Bayard 
Taylor, an extract from Moscheles’ Life; and 
a rhapsodical analysis of Elijah, by John §. 
Dwight,which might well have been dispensed 
with. This is all very good, though it would 
have been much better to incorporate 
the substance of it in its proper place 
in the volume; but why are Devrient 
and Hiller, and, above all, Mendelssohn’s 
own charming letters, ignored? The book 
is nevertheless an interesting and useful one, 
and we would suggest to the editor that if, 
as is probable, it should reach a second 
edition, it will be decidedly advisable, in 
reierring to the composer’s vocal works, to 
quote the words to which the music is 
always sung, instead of making a literal 
translation from the German and ignoring 
the English text altogether. For instance, 
few readers who do not know the German 
score of Si. Paul would recognise the chorus 
‘“* Happy and blest are they,” under the name 
*“ Bekold we count them happy which en- 
dure ;” and it is, perhaps, not everyone who 
would at once identify ‘‘Now thank God 
all!” with ‘Let all men praise the Lord,” 
from the Lobgesang. This, however, is a 
slight blemish which can easily be remedied. 

In our account of the contents of the 
volume, we have omitted to mention an 
appendix of notes by Mr. C. L. Griineisen, 
which, curiously enough, contains four mis- 
takes in three pages. Three of these (‘‘ Cu- 
macho ” for “ Camacho,” “ Meerestille ” for 
‘* Meeresstille,” and “ Standig]” for “‘ Stau- 
digl”’), may probably be printer’s errors, 
though it seems odd that so experienced a 
writer should be so careless in correcting 
his proofs ; but the fourth, in which Madame 
Caradori-Allan is made into two persons, 
** Caradoria (sic) and Allan,” can hardly be 
accounted for on the same hypothesis. We 
must, in conclusion, enter a protest against 
the ignoring (whether by publishers or 
editor, we cannot say) of the name of Lam- 
padius on the back of the volume, which is 
simply lettered “ Life of Mendelssohn—W. 
L. Gage.” 

Mr. Engel’s Musical Myths and IT acts 
is in all respects a most enjoyable work. 
The author is well known as a diligent anti- 
quarian, and from the stores of his learning 
he has given us a collection of all kinds of 
out-of-the-way facts and legends, the greater 
part of which are taken from books certainly 
not in the hands of most readers. We shall 
best give an idea of the contents of these 
curious and interesting volumes by enumer- 
ating, with a few passing words, the titles of 
the various chapters. ‘lhe first paper is on 
“A Musical Library,” pointing out some of 
the many shortcomings in that department 
of the British Museum, and stating what 
should be the contents of a really compleie 
library of reference. It is much to be wishe« 
that the authorities of the Museum woul: 
act upon the suggestions here offered ; but o 
this at present there is, we fear, but sma! 
hope. What is wanted is a superintenden 
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of the musical department possessed of the 
requisite knowledge, and with large funds at 
his disposal. We believe that the present im- 
perfect state of the library is due not so much 


to niggardliness as to indifference. “ Elsass- 
Lothringen ” is the first of a series of histori- 
cal articles, companion papers to which are 
to be found in “The Studies of our Great 
Composers,” ‘The English Instrumental- 
ists,” ‘“ Mattheson on Handel,” “ Royal 
Musicians,” and “ Composers and Practical 
Men.” Some few of the facts mentioned in 
these papers are tolerably familiar, but the 
majority of them are new to us, and will 
most likely be so to all excepting the few 
who, like our author, have made a special 
study of old musical literature. Another 
group of articles, of more than merely 
musical interest, is that dealing with ethno- 
logical subjects: ‘‘ Music and Ethnology,” 
“Music and Medicine,” “ The Dramatic 
Music of Uncivilised Races,” and “The 
Musical Scales in Use at the Present Day ;” 
while the papers on “ Collections of Musical 
Instruments ” (on which subject Mr. Engel, 
himself a large collector, is an acknowledged 
authority), ‘‘ Curiosities of Musical Litera- 
ture,” “ A Short Survey of the History of 
Music,” and “ Chronology of the History of 
Music,” give much information on the sub- 
jects of which they treat. There yet remain 
to notice the curious collections of myths 
and legends, which, if not the most valu- 
able, are certainly the most amusing 
part of the work. Of these there are 
four, entitled ‘“*‘ Musical Myths and Folk- 
Lore,” “Superstitions concerning Bells,” 
‘**Diabolic Music,” and “ Popular Stories 
with Musical Traditions.” These four 
papers contain a number of extremely 
curious stories—some few being facts, but 
the larger part myths—and to non-musical 
readers they will probably be the most in- 
teresting part of the work. Mr. Engel’s 
style is very clear and readable, and even in 
dealing with antiquarian subjects he is sel- 
dom if ever dry. His book can be cordially 
recommended. 
Though it is not the custom of this 
journal to notice second editions, the late 
Dr. Adolph Kullak’s Aesthetik des Klavier- 
spiels deserves a few words, partly because, 
as a “rearranged edition,” it may in some 
measure claim to be a new book; but even 
more because it is probably almost unknown 
in this country. It is not, as might be 
imagined from its title, a rhapsodical work ; 
on the contrary, its scope is chiefly practical. 
After an Introduction, dealing with the 
peculiarities of the piano, pointing out 
wherein lie its defects, and how these very 
defects may be utilised, we have a short 
sketch of the history of piano virtuosity, and 
a criticism of the various schools and theore- 
tical works for the instrument. This fills 
about one-third of the volume; the re- 
mainder is devoted to the consideration 
of what constitutes the beautiful in piano 
playing, fitst technically, and secondly as 
regards expression and style. Numerous 
extracts from the works of the great masters 
are given and explained; and, though no 
doubt opinions will often differ as to the 
readings suggested, the work contains much 
which students, and even more which 
teachers, will find of great value. 








Just Intonation in Song and Speech is 
a reprint of a paper read by Mr. Walker 
before the Aberdeen Philosophical Society 
last year. The author is, naturally enough, 
enthusiastic in his praise of the Scotch 
national melodies, and inveighs bitterly 
against the system of tempered scales in 
ordinary use, as destructive both to the 
voice and ear. We cannot, however, find 
any practical suggestion for doing without 
them. The book is most sumptuously 
printed, and contains a large number of 
plates, including some interesting specimens 
of Highland and Lowland airs. 

Mr. Rensburg’s little pamphlet, like the 
book just noticed, is a lecture, and was read 
before the Liverpool Arts Club. It is an 
hour’s pleasant chat about orchestras in 
general, by one who knows what he is talk- 
ing about; but it contains no material for 
detailed criticism. EBENEZER Provt. 


At the Crystal Palace Concert on Saturday last 
two novelties, both from French pens, were intro- 
duced. The more important of these was Hector 
Berlioz’s overture to his opera Béatrice et Bénédict, 
a work founded on Shakspere’s Much Ado 
about Nothing, the libretto being written by the 
composer himself. It was first performed at Baden 
in 1862. The overture, which had not been pre- 
viously heard in England, is full of interest and 
originality, while less irregular in form and eccen- 
tric in idea than some of its author’s earlier works. 
The other novelty was a movement by Massenet, 
entitled “ Sarabande espagnole du 16iéme siécle.” 
Whether the piece is merely an arrangement of 
an old Spanish air, or a composition in imitation 
of the antique style, was not stated in the pro- 
gramme; if it be an original work, M. Massenet 
has very happily caught the spirit of the old- 
fashioned dance. The other orchestral pieces 
were Beethoven’s symphony in C minor and the 
Euryanthe overture. The pianist of the afternoon 
was Mr. Walter Bache, who brought forward 
Liszt’s masterly arrangement for piano and 
orchestra of Schubert's Fantasia in C, Op. 15. 
The question of the propriety of such arrangements 
of the works of the great masters is one on which 
much difference of opinion exists among mu- 
sicians, and which has been already discussed in 
these columns. Certainly, if the procedure is ever 
justifiable, it is so in the present instance, for there 
can hardly be two opinions as to the fact that 
Schubert’s Fantasia is far more effective in its 
arranged than in its original form; and, as the 
fact of the arrangement is avowed, we are quite 
unable to see that any wrong is done to the 
memory of the composer. The performance was 
most admirable; Mr. Bache has never been heard 
to greater advantage, his playing being throughout 
most artistic, as well as brilliant, while the by no 
means easy orchestral accompaniments were given 
to perfection under Mr. Manns’s careful baton. The 
vocalists were Miss Nannie Louise Hart, a 
débutante, who (possibly from nervousness) failed 
to create much effect ; and Madame Patey, who 
gave first a song, “ His right hand shall hold us 
up,” from Dr. Macfarren’s last oratorio, The Resur- 
rection. The music, sterling as it is, is hardly 
well adapted for the concert-room, and loses much 
apart from its context. For her seccnd song 
Madame Patey might certainly have chosen some- 
thing more worthy of a Crystal Palace audience 
than a ballad (query, royalty ?) by Madame Sain- 
ton-Dolby. 


THE programme of the last Monday Popular 
Concert, though excellent, included no absolute 
novelties, Cherubini’s quartett in E flat (No. 1 of 
the three which he published); Haydn’s quartett 
in D, Op. 64, No. 1; Bennett’s Three Sketches, 
“The Lake,” “ The Millstream,” and “ The Foun- 
tain;” and Schumann's sonata in D minor for 





iano and violin were the —— items. Mdlle. 

arie Krebs and Messrs. Joachim, L. Ries, Zer= 
bini, and Piatti were the instrumentalists, and 
Mr. Barton McGuckin the vocalist. 


Tue second subscription concert of the Borough 
of Hackney Choral Association took place last. 
Monday, at the Shoreditch Town Hall, under the 
direction of Mr. Ebenezer Prout, when Mendels- 
sohn’s Athalie, and a miscellaneous selection, 
including the greater portion of Schubert's 


Rosamunde music, were performed. The — 
cipal vocalists were Miss Marian Williams, Miss 


Geddes, Miss Bolingbroke (all of the Royal 
Academy), and Mr. Winn; the band and chor 


numbered about 160 performers. 


Tue first of Mr. Dannreuther’s third series of 
chamber concerts was given at 12 Orme Square 
on Thursday evening. The works produced were 
Brahms’s piano quartett, Op. 25, in G minor, 
Chopin’s Scherzo for piano, Op. 31, in B flat minor, 
Schumann’s piano quintett, and vocal music by 
Berlioz and the concert-giver. 


Ir is now definitely announced that Herr Ru- 
binstein will revisit this country during the pre- 
sent season. He is expected to arrive here early 
in March, and after a two months’ tour in the 
provinces to play in London in May. 


M. RicHavtt, the head of one of the chief music- 
publishing firms in Paris, died on the 7th instant 
in the seventy-first year of his age. The business 
will be carried on by his son. The firm was esta- 
blished in the year 1805, by the father of the pro- 
prietor just deceased, and was the first in France 
to publish editions of the works of the great Ger- 
man masters, 


Tue first performance of Wagner's Walkiire at 
the Hofoperntheater, Vienna, is at present expected 
to take place on the 25th instant. 


Tue London Figaro, in its issue of Wednes- - 


day week, has rendered a very substantial service 
to all concert-givers. For some time past an as- 
sociation, bearing the title of the “ Authors’, 
Composers’, and Artists’ Copyright and Perform- 
ing-right Protection Society,” has, through its 
agent, a certain Harry Wall, been harassing con- 
cert-givers by demanding — for having 
performed songs in the words or music of which 
the Society claims a copyright. So far they may, 
no doubt, be within their legal rights; but when 
applied to for information as to what may or may 
not be sung, the secretary has declined to give it, 
except on the payment of a subscription of 10/. 10s. 
per annum! Consequently anyone might inno- 
cently incur the penalties, and at the same time be 
quite helpless to defend himself. Through the 
kindness of a correspondent, the musical reporter 
of the Figaro has received a complete list of the 
works in which the Society claims a copyright, 
and it is reprinted in full in the number of the 
7th inst. It is to be hoped that this step will 
put a stop to the proceedings in question. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Allardyce (A.), The City of Sunshine. a Novel, 3 vols, 
CE BVO... cecececccccccccccess (W. Blackwood & Sons) 25/6 
Archbold (J. F.), The Statutes relating to Lunacy, &c. 
2nd ed. by W. C. and A, Glen, 8vo...... (Shaw & Sons) 21/0: 
Arthur (W.), Italy in Transition, 6th ed. cr 8vo 
(W. Mullan & Son) 6/0 
Authorized Report of the Church Congress held at Ply- 
MOUTH. 1876... . ce vececscecscccccccecececs (Gardner) 5/0 
Besant (W. H.), Treatise on Hydromechanics, 3rd ed. 8vo 
(Deighton & Co.) 10/6 
Bowles (T. G.), Maritime Warfare, 8vo ....(W. Ridgway) 5/0 
Brown (Robert), The Great Dionysiak Myth, vol. i, 8vo 
(Longmans & Co.) 12/0 
Collyer (R.), The Life that now is, Sermons, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin & Co.) 4/0 
Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels, part 4, Saints’ 
Days, Cr 8V0 ..cseccccccecccccccccecs (J. Parker & Co.) 4/6 
Cox (E. W.), Principles of Punishment as applied in the 
Administration of the Criminal Law, &c., 8vo 
(Law Times Office) 7/6 
Day of My Life (A) ; or, Every-day Experiences at Eton, 
by/an Eton Boy, 16m0.......csecccccesess (Low & Co.) 2/6 
Eastwood (F.), Calumny, part 1 .......... (J. Blackwood) 2/6 
Fleming (G. F.), Kismet, a Nile Novel, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
(Macmillan & Co.) 21/0 
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— - man and Mercantile Year-Book for 1877, vol. ii. 
SOPTTITITITI ITT (E. Wilson) 3/6 
sentier (J. D.), yy and Practice of Art, edited by 
We. Wallner, ROW OB. G60 oc. cccccccesvcccocs (Kent & Co.) 52/6 
Hill (A.), History of the Reform Movement in the Dental 
ROUEN, OF GOD 600000 ceccvessestees (Triibner & Co.) 10/6 
Hughes (A. W.), The’ Country of ee > its Geo- 
Qraphay, Bc. CF GVO ccccscccoccsccecsecce . (Bell & Sons) 12/0 
PF eee (S. Low & Co.) 3/6 
Macfarren (G. A.), Six Lectures on Harmony, 2ud ed. 8vo 
(Longmans & Co.) 12/0 
Morgan (E. S.), First Latin Dictionary, 18mo 
Lag A & Co.) 1/6 
Notes and Queries, vol. vi., July to December, 1876 
yy 10/6 


Orton (James), The Andes and the Amazon, 3rd ed. 8 
(S. Low & x4 ) 15/0 
Paull (Mrs. H. B.), Evelyn Howard, new ed. cr 8vo 
(Warne & Co.) 3/6 
Reynolds (J. R.), System of Medicine, vol. iv. 8vo 
(Macmillan & Co.) 21/0 
Robinson (V.), Rocks and Roses ; or, Phases of Life, cr 8vo 
(W. Poole) 4/6 
Seton (Sir H. W.). Forms of Decrees, Judgments, and 
pny in the High Court of Justice, &c. 4th ed. vol. i. 
TOY SVO.. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccs - (Stevens & Sons) 30/0 
—_ of t the Age (The), and other Rhymes for the Times, 
$056. chsentespenaws arene seenens -(Bemrose & Sons) 2/6 
stock (E.), Story of the Fuh-Kien “Mission, cr cr 8vo 
(Seeley & Co.) 4/6 
Theocritus, edited, with Notes, by Chr. Wordsworth, 8vo 
(Deighton & Co.) 7/0 
Turkey, being Sketches from Life, by the Roving Eng- 
lishman, new ed. cr 8vo......... Routledge & Sons) 7/6 
Tyndall (Mary), Diary of, one of the early — cr 8vo 
(Hall & Co.) 3/6 
Unawares, by Author of ‘‘ The Rose Garden,” new ed. 12mo 
(Longmans & Co.) 2/0 
Unwin (W. C.), Elements of Machine Design, 12mo 
(Longmans & Co.) 3/6 
Wellington (Duke of), Despatches, Correspondence, and 
Memoranda of, vol. Vi. 8¥O......ceceeecees (J. Murray) 20/0 
Whinfield (W. H.), Ethics of the Future, 8vo (Hardwicke) 12/0 
Yonge (C. M.), Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of Roman History 
for the Little Ones, 16mo....... - (Marcus Ward & Co.) 6/0 
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9. THE NEEDS OF BIOLOGY. By W. T. THISELTON DYER, M.1., 
Assistant Director of Kew Gardens. 
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OPINIONS OF 


Lee PRESS. 





SPECTATOR. 


“The movement for the Endowment of Research is no longer the impracticable 
crusade which it appeared to be twelve months ago. The activity of its promoters, 
and the unexpected sympathy which it has inspired in official quarters, have 
enabled it to make its way into the arena of practical politics. In the struggle 
which is being carried on as to University reform, it is one of the forces which 
must be calculated for, and it is therefore extremely important that we should 
understand its direction and its aim. The volume before us throws welcome 
light upon much that was before vague or enigmatical in the programme of the 
new party.” 


WORLD. 


“In the speech in which he introduced the Oxford Reform Bill, Lord Salis- 
bury;made himself the mouthpiece of the authors of Essays in aid of the Endow- 
ment of Research.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“It is, then, a little remarkable that not one of them has even attempted to 
grapple with the real difficulties of the question.” 


ATHENAEUM. 


‘It is something, however, to have pointed out the want, and to have pro- 
moted its public recognition. We may now look confidently for future improve- 
ment to a set of opinion which has already far outrun the most sanguine anticipa- 
tions of those who, when they originally appealed to it, did so with scarcely a hope 
of immediate success.” 


EXAMINER. 


“The object of these essays is to expound a new conception of the proper 
employment of University endowments; or rather, as the writers seem disposed to 
put it, to recal men’s minds to an old conception which has fallen into neglect.” 


ACADEMY. 


“These essays, which are all written by advocates of what is called Endow 
ment of Research in the Universities, will help to remove many false impressions 
on that subject. It will be clear from them that all that has been found to be 
good and useful at Oxford and Cambridge may remain undisturbed, and that 
there are ample resources to add to it all that the most ardent reformers can 
desire. The idea of changing the English into German Universities, of suppres- 
sing the College system, of substituting professorial for tutorial teaching, is not 
even mooted in any of these Essays. They are all occupied with the question how 
the present system of University education can be rendered more efficient, and how, 
by the side of it, or in the midst of it, all that is good in the German Universities, 
and much that even German Universities have not hitherto attempted, may be 
superadded.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


‘“‘Thisj volume of Essays pleads for the general recognition of principles 
which would aim at making our Universities the homes ot more men like Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. It is not urged that academical revenues should 


LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


“This remarkable volume is the outward sign of an unmistakeable ‘svt’ 
which ideas are taking in our generation; and it is, moreover, the proof that 
scientific studies have entered upon a new phase. . . . It is certainly an 
astonishing volume.” 


ECHO. 


although of national importance, is as yet but imperfectly understood by tlic 
general public.” 


GLOBE. 


“The present volume is a thoughtful contribution to the discussion of tic 
subject.” 


TIMES. 


“Tt is an injustice to an essay so brilliant and so suggestive as Mr. Pattis: :’- 
to present it to our readers in the above brief and imperfect summary. It deserv = 
the careful attention of all who are interested in the question of University org: ::i- 
sation and reform. There can be no doubt that the question raised by Mr. P:it:1- 
son in his concluding words will have to be discussed, and in some manner sett i: 
by the new Oxford Commissioners.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“Several of the earlier essays are of value in clearing the ground of t: 
question. In particular, Mr. Cotton’s essay on the intentions of the founder. 
fellowships is well worth study. Dr. Appleton shows quite conclusiy i 
that the Endowment of Education is economically unsound in principle, and \ 
great plausibility that the Endowment of Research is economically sound. 
Assuming, as it is safe to assume, that some considerable reduction of the num' 
of fellowships will take place, the question arises, What is to be done with 
money? and the extreme difficulty of suggesting any more satisfactory an- 
than that offered by the advocates of the Endowment of Research gives the : 
strength to their proposals.” 


STANDARD. 


“ All our sympathies are with Mr. Pattison and his friends.” 


NATURE. 


“Widely as we should wish to see this book read amongst the layme 
science, the Philistines and those who prophesy to them, politicians and prac 
reformers, it will certainly be found quite as valuable as by any of these by 
of science. Men of science will find in the present volume data and sugges 
which should aid them greatly, at this critical moment, to determine what 
will urge upon the Government, as the fit relationship between the Stat 
scientific research. The eminence and competency of the writers gi 





be devoted to that purpose exclusively.” 


an overwhelming force of authority and reason.” 
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é& CO., 
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